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PREFACE 



Thk book was in type, with the present title, before the 
Course of Lowell Lectures by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
were delivered. I say this in order that no one may think 
that I have trespassed on the " trade-mark " of another man. 

Beyond this word of explanation no preface is needed. 
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OLD WORLD RELIGION. 



The story used to be told by the Greeks that the goddess 
Ath6n6, the Goddess of Wisdom, sprang completely devel- 
oped, in full armor, from the forehead of her father Zeus. 
And it was also held that the statue of the great goddess 
Diana fell straight down out of heaven to the city of the Ephe- 
sians. In like manner, it used to be believed that Christian- 
ity came into the world suddenly, miraculously, to all intents 
and purposes completely developed and full-grown, and that 
the only real change of the last two thousand years has been 
the advancing conquest which it has made over the hearts 
and minds of men. In times when belief like this was held, 
of course it was of no sort of importance for people to in- 
quire concerning the religions that preceded Christianity, for 
Christianity was supposed to stand in no sort of historic or 
genetic connection with these Old World religions. I used 
to picture Jesus to myself coming suddenly into the world, 
and Christianity full-grown standing out against a back- 
ground of nothing. It was no matter what the past had 
been, when a theory like that was generally held, because a 
knowledge of that past could throw no light upon the pecul- 
iar features of the new religion. But the investigations, the 
careful study, and the discoveries of the modem world have 
given us an entirely new point of view. 

Mr. Max Miiller is reported to have said that the man who 
knew only his Bible did not know his Bible. Why? Be- 
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cause no one book can stand alone by itself and be com- 
prehended. You must put it in relation with other books 
that have preceded it and that are around it. If Shakspere 
were the only book that we possessed, there would be no 
such thing as ranking Shakspere, as classifying, as compre- 
hending him. He would stand in no sort of relation to 
the literature of England or any other part of the world. 
And precisely the same thing we know to be true now of 
any one religion. We do not believe any longer that Chris- 
tianity is the one only true religion, and that all the other 
religions of the world are to be put one side in a class by 
themselves and labelled " false." However great may be the 
difference between the early religious thoughts of the world 
and the highest and divinest development of Christianity, we 
believe that from the beginning unto the end, from the low- 
est point to the summit of all, they are equally the natural 
outcome of the religious nature and aspiration of the human 
race. The difference, then, between Christianity and the 
other religions is not what it used to be supposed, a differ- 
ence in kind : it is rather a difference in degree. A differ- 
ence in degree, indeed, may be carried so far, may become 
so great, as practically to result in what we may very rightly 
look upon as a difference in kind. For instance, take the 
tiniest scrub oak that grows down on the Cape, and compare 
it with those magnificent specimens of the Mariposa Big 
Trees in California. You may make the difference between 
them as large as you please ; but we know that they are 
equally natural, and there is no gulf of separation between 
them. It is the same power that germinated and developed 
in one which under other conditions has manifested itself 
more magnificently in the other. 

So to-day we have learned lo look upon the old religions 
of the world as standing in this sort of relation to each 
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other. I beg you not to misunderstand my meaning, when 
I say that all the religions of the world are equally the prod- 
uct of the natural religious aspiration and endeavor of the 
world. I do not mean to say that they are any the less di- 
vine than they were supposed to be in the light of the old 
theories. God is equally the author of them all, though he 
have produced them as the result of natural forces instead 
of by a sudden and unrelated miracle. 

We know now that we cannot understand Christianity 
alone. The man who knows only his own religion, to para- 
phrase Max Miiller, does not know his own religion; for 
nothing in this world is what it is isolated, unrelated, alone. 
It is what it is by virtue of its origin, by virtue of the rela- 
tions in which it stands to all other kindred things on earth. 
And so we can understand any one religion only as we com« 
pare and contrast it with other religions. Evolution is 
proving itself to be the master-key of the world. There is 
nothing that is not being reconsidered and rearranged in 
the light of it From the development of the solar system to 
the growth of the tiniest and most insignificant interests of 
the race, the one universal method of law is observable. 
Under this one method, then, we shall find that all things 
have developed, have come to be what they are to-day. If, 
then, we wish to understand Christianity, to know where we 
are in the line of religious progress, to understand why we are 
where we are, if we are intelligently to forecast an3rthing in 
the future, we need at least to know something of the early 
thoughts, the early hopes, the early religious aspirations, of 
the world. Wordsworth has said that " the child is father of 
the man." If you wish to comprehend a character, you need 
to trace his birth, his surroundings, the method of his growth, 
the forces that have shaped him and made him what he is. 
And so, if you want to understand the man-world, you need 
to understand the child-world which was its father. 
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Of course, I cannot go into many details. I cannot expend 
any time in outlining or dwelling upon the different religions. 
My purpose will be attained if I can give you something of 
a clear and comprehensive idea of some of the early thoughts 
of man concerning these great problems that have always 
interested the world, and must continue to be the one 
theme of paramount importance to the very end of time. 
I need not go into detail concerning particular religions, 
because, so far as the great general principles are concerned 
with which I wish to deal, they are substantially the same in 
all the early religions of the world. 

When we take this view of the progress of humanity, it 
gives us an added respect for the Old World religious 
thoughts which are now so foreign to us. It is difficult for 
us to comprehend those ideas and feelings. But such a 
study will prevent our looking with contempt upon the far- 
away efforts of those poor, struggling ancestors of ours, in 
their attempts to solve the problems that we ourselves are 
not wise enough to have completely solved even yet. We 
should remember that these early men were substantially 
the same kind of people we are. They thought just as well 
as they knew how. They felt as nobly as they were capable 
of feeling, and they made as honest endeavors to find God 
and worship him as we are making to-day. 

As you know, all the early people of the world were poly- 
theists, — believers not in one God, but in many gods. It used 
to be believed — and I used to be taught it in youth — that 
there was originally a true revelation given to the world of 
the one true and only God, and that it was on account of 
the fall and corruption of human nature that men turned 
away from this religion and became worshippers of idols. 
Milton touches this in his great poem. He hints that the 
fallen angels, after they had been cast out of heaven, trav- 
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elled over the world, stealing away the hearts and the 
thoughts of men from the one true Creator. But, if you 
stop to think of it a moment, you will see that polytheism 
in many respects was not only natural, but inevitable in the 
early world. How long is it since civilization has grasped 
the conception of unity, that most magnificent discovery in 
many ways of the modem world ? How long is it since the 
discovery of what is called the conservation and transforma- 
tion of energy, or force, the dbcovery that all the different 
kinds of forces with which we deal are only varied mani- 
festations of one force, the discovery of the unity of force ? 
Th^t is one of the most magnificent achievements of the 
nineteenth century. Not only is it true that the people did 
not know it a hundred thousand years ago, but down to the 
time of Newton there was no clear knowledge of that 
force that holds the solar system together and keeps the 
stars and planets in their orbits. Kepler, one of the great- 
est thinkers of the world, could not conceive any power by 
which the planets moved and were held in their order except 
that he supposed each had a presiding angel that dwelt in 
it, and guided and controlled its motions. Newton, with his 
discovery of the great law of gravity, was the first to de- 
monstrate the unity of that power that is manifested through 
the universe. Early man, then, as he looked around over 
the world and saw the manifestations of force in the heavens, 
in the lightning, in the waterfalls, as he heard it in the 
thunder, in the roar of the seas and the winds, thought that 
they were the result of an infinite multiplicity of powers at 
work. Being able to think of no power except that which 
was like what he manifested himself, — will power, — he nat- 
urally and necessarily thought that these manifestations of 
force were the work of different individuals, invisible to him. 
Polytheism then, and the thought of a multiplicity of powers 
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manifesting themselves and governing nature, are perfectly 
natural and necessary, — not a fall from any preceding and 
higher condition of thought, but only the first feeble step of 
the intellect of man in his attempt to solve the mystery of 
things. 

But take the next step. How did this primeval man come 
to think of there being invisible individuals, spirits, deities ? 
How did such a thought enter his mind ? How did he ever 
think of himself as having a soul ? and how did he explain 
that conception so as to think of other things, other creatures, 
as having souls, that the universe was the scene of the activ- 
ity of invisible persons ? 

This, again, was the most natural thing possible. It was 
the next step for him to take in his attempt at comprehend- 
ing the universe. 

I may not be able to explain it completely; but I will 
give you some suggestions of what the best thinkers of the 
world are accustomed to say about it. How did man think 
of himself as having a soul ? We can easily discover hints 
this way and that For example, the savage has no sort of 
conception of the laws of reflection by which a shadow is 
created when he walks in the sun. He knows nothing of 
natural laws. He only sees here an image of himself that 
he knows is apart and separate from his body. When he 
looks into the water, he sees another self looking back 
at him. He goes away, and it disappears. A cloud passes 
over the sun, and the shadow is gone. He has no knowl- 
edge of the fact that it is the interception of the rays of the 
sun that caused that shadow to disappear. While he sleeps, 
he dreams, — and do not smile at the child-man's interpreta- 
tion of his dream; for no one living, even at this time in 
the history of the world, has ever been able to interpret the 
simplest dream. What did the primeval man think about 
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it? While he was asleep, he went off on a journey. He 
visited another country, he talked with other tribes, with 
jEriends that he had known, with those whom he thought were 
dead. When he came back, — as he would express it, — or 
waked up, his friends would tell him that his body had been 
in that particular place all the time; and yet he knew, or 
thought he did, that he had been away. That body, then, he 
reasoned, could not be the body which had travelled. There 
must be another, an invisible, self, — this self that he some- 
times saw as a shadow, that looked at him out of the placid 
face of the pool, a self which came and went in a mysterious 
manner. That is, he learned naturally and necessarily to 
believe that he had a double that was different from the 
body, that was ordinarily invisible, that came and went with- 
out regard to the difficulties of the coming or the going. 
When he reached that conclusion about himself, he inter- 
preted death in the light of it. When he dreamed, this self 
went away for a while, and then came back. When he saw 
a friend lying quiet day after day, and the other self did not 
come back, and he found that it had gone away permanently, 
he did not doubt that that other self lived somewhere. It 
had only gone to the world of spirits ; and that to him was 
death. 

And he naturally believed, not only that he had a second 
self, but that other things might have, — dogs, horses, birds, 
. and even inanimate things. In this way he would learn to 
think that there might be in the lightning and cloud, the 
stars and the moon, and all the natural forces of the world, 
one of those invisible beings that he would come to look 
upon as a spirit, and at last as a god. 

What was the nature of those invisible beings as he 
thought of them? Were they good or bad? They were 
very much like the people with whom he associated. Some 
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of them were good, and some of them bad. Some of them 
were either, just as were his associates and friends. He 
learned to think of the invisible powers that controlled those 
forces that hurt him as being evil, at least to him, as being 
angry with him, as being out of temper with him in some 
way; and he thought that he must do something to pla- 
cate and please them. The spirits that inhabited those 
forces that he learned to think of as beneficent and helpful 
were his friends. The characteristics of these invisible 
spirits would naturally be varied. 

By and by, through a natural process of development, he 
would come to select some one of these deities as his par- 
ticular god. A tribe would look upon some god as its tribal 
god, and would look with suspicion upon other gods. When 
one nation conquered another, the gods were supposed to 
engage in the conflict ; and the gods of the conquered nation 
were themselves conquered, and, being naturally hostile to 
their conquerors, they would attempt to work evil. Thus 
you see how naturally the idea of malignant spirits would 
arise. These only as hints of what would take hours to 
detail. 

The next step is the relation in which these old-time gods 
stood to their worshippers. I have already told you that, 
through some process of thought or other, some one particu- 
lar god would be selected as the god of a tribe. I want to 
hint to you what was the great act of worship in those old 
times ; and I want you to note how modern our discovery 
of this is. You are familiar with the fact that the one great 
central act of worship in all ages and religions has been 
the act of sacrifice, — the sacrifice of some bird, some ani- 
mal, or of man, to win the favor or the love of the deity. 
It is only within the last few years that the world has found 
out what it had forgotten for thousands and thousands of 
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years, — the meaning of this act of sacrifice. What did it 
mean ? An Arab tribe, however hostile to any other tribe, 
under some peculiar set of circumstances will admit a 
stranger into one of its tents ; and some Arab chieftain will 
eat with him. After that the chieftain, no matter how bitter 
an enemy he may be, is under bonds to be his friend, to 
guard and protect him. He has eaten with him, they have 
shared together the sacred meal. Sacrifice originally was just 
this eating together of the god and the people. They would 
take some sacred animal, — some animal that had in it the life 
which was held in common by the people and the god, — and 
the priest, by some prescribed formula, would slay the animal, 
and pour out his blood on the stone which was the symbol 
of the deity. The deity was supposed to consume the blood ; 
while the other part of the animal, or some particular parts 
of it, were eaten by the people. It was supposed that in this 
sacrificial feast the god and his people had eaten together ; 
and the god, like an Arab sheik, was thereafter under bonds 
to guard and care for his people. Here is the secret of the 
meaning of sacrifice, which has been so universal all over 
the world and in every age and time. 

But I must hasten from one point to another. 

I wish to raise the question as to the moral character of 
these gods, and the effect of their worship on the people. 
You will do great injustice to those poor barbarous tribes to 
suppose that at the beginning they ever worshipped a god 
that, according to their standard, was immoral or evil. The 
god, when they first accepted him as their own, was the 
highest ideal of thought and conduct which that tribe had 
attained ; and he was expected to enforce the customs and 
ideas of that tribe. Not only did he have no care for an- 
other tribe, but he may have been its most bitter enemy. 
It was natural that a man under those conditions should be 
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held responsible for putting to death a member of his own 
tribe, one of those under this special protection and care 
of its god; while it might be even a meritorious act to 
murder other men by the hundred. His conscience was 
limited by the boundary of his own tribe. He was under 
no obligation to any one else. The worship of that god was 
at the time, and so far as the tribe was concerned, a bond of 
moral action and moral life. It became immoral only when 
the people had outgrown it, and when, having passed that 
stage of their development, they were fitted to take a higher, 
upward, and onward step in the moral and religious life of 
the world. 

Now, let us see the relation in which these gods stood to 
the world. How did they govern } We are beginning at 
last to think of the one great Infinite Spirit of the uni- 
verse as in and through all the natural forces of the uni- 
verse, to say that the movement and laws of these forces are 
his movements and his law. You will see of course that the 
early gods of the world stood in no such relation as this to 
natural forces and natural laws. To go no further back 
than the time when Greece was supposed to be under the 
government of the Olympian deities, what was their relation 
to natural law ? Here were three gods, Jupiter and his two 
brothers, who had fought against their common father Sat- 
urn, and had dethroned him and had partitioned off the 
known universe between themselves. Jupiter ruled the 
heavens and the surface of the world, Neptune the sea, and 
Pluto the underworld, the world of the dead. None of 
them were supposed to interfere with the prerogatives or 
invade the territory of the others. Not only that, but there 
were a sort of sub-deities delegated to look after particular 
departments of nature. There was iEolus, the god of the 
winds. No wind was allowed to blow without his permis- 
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sion. The winds were supposed to be intelligent individual 
beings. And they were so treated in the poetry and relig- 
ious thought of the time. Virgil tells the story of how they 
escaped from their prison-house, and set the ocean in an 
uproar without the permission of iEolus, who goes after them 
and shuts them up in their chambers. The world under the 
government of these deities was simply a scene of magic* 
The gods were supposed to have power to make almost any- 
thing happen or not happen, but according to no law. 
There was no such thought as cause and effect. If you 
could get Jupiter on your side, anything might happen for 
your good. On the other hand, anything might happen that 
would defeat your plans and purposes. The gods were sim- 
ply celestial and invisible tyrants, czars, kings, emperors, 
with power to accomplish anything that they desired. 

Note, once more, how it was that they were supposed to 
promulgate their laws, to give information to their followers 
as to what they desired to have done. There was no such 
thing as finding out the will of God, or of the gods, by study- 
ing the natural forces as we do to-day. We study, for exam- 
ple, the composition of the human body ; and we feel sure 
that we are pleasing God by obeying the laws of life and 
health. We study the laws of the natural evolution of so- 
ciety, and feel sure that we are pleasing God by obeying 
those laws. But in that old time there was no such way of 
knowing what the will of God might be. How, then, could 
they find out ? There grew up a priesthood that claimed to 
have magical methods of finding out what the god wanted. 
Suppose a new city was to be laid out : it was necessary to 
know whether the gods favored the location, whether the 
gods would come and live in the city and bless it. They 
must find this out before they could take a step. Suppose 
they were to declare war, and were starting on a military 
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expedition : a general of Greece or Rome would not make a 
move till he knew whether the gods were propitious. What- 
ever they were to do, they must find out the will of the gods 
concerning it. 

Precisely the same thing was true of the ancient Jews. 
The chief priest had some method by the use of certain in- 
struments called the Urim and Thummim — we do not know 
exactly what they were — by which he could find out whether 
Jehovah wanted them to do a certain thing or not. So the 
priests of Greece and Rome made use of the oracle. At 
Dodona in Greece there was a sacred oak ; and, when the 
wind blew through its leaves, the priest claimed to have the 
ability to interpret the sounds as the voice of the god, and 
thus they could find out what his will was concerning this or 
that. There was an oracle at Delphi in a cave ; and there, 
by another process, the priest found out what the god who 
resided there wished the people to do. There were means 
by which they interpreted the flight of birds. Suppose they 
were on a military expedition, and a flock of birds should 
pass over them : the priests would find out whether the omen 
was favorable or not. Or they would take a sacred animal 
and sacrifice it, and cut it open and examine the vital parts 
of the animal, and find out from them what the god wanted 
them to do. In all sorts of ways they had come to believe 
they could discover what was the will of their god. But you 
will naturally see that, according to a process like this, the 
religion of those old times would come at last, as it did, to 
be almost purely a matter of priestly ceremonial ; and the 
priest who stood in this intimate relation to his god gained 
an almost unlimited power. I do not want you to consider 
that at first the priests were necessarily insincere. They be- 
lieved it as thoroughly as the people did. But, naturally, it 
would come at last to be not a matter of character or of 
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morality, not a matter of kindliness and service to the com- 
munity, not a matter of help or justice or righteousness or 
truth, but a matter of winning favor of these invisible des- 
pots of the air and earth and sky. And these gods cared 
nothing for the character or conduct of the believers or the 
priests. They only cared that the sacrifices be made, that 
the ceremonials be observed, that public honor should be 
paid to them in this way. At last it came to be a matter of 
such pure ceremonial as to be almost impossible for us to 
understand. The sacrifice must be performed at a particu- 
lar place, on an altar built of just such materials, of such a 
pattern; there must be such and such an animal, in such 
and such a condition, of such and such an age, and no 
other ; the priests must be clothed in such and such a robe ; 
he must use such and such a knife to slay the victim ; he 
must occupy such and such an attitude, perhaps standing on 
one foot ; perhaps after twirling round three times, the words 
must be pronounced in such intonations ; every detail was 
fixed and settled. No matter what was the character of 
priest or worshipper at any other time, so that the sacrifice 
was made after the prescribed methods. 

What could such a religion come to after a while ? Unless 
the world stood still, it would outgrow it. So we see signs 
here and there of its being left behind: Gautama, the 
Buddha, six hundred years before Christ, speaking of his 
gods and expressing it as his opinion that there was not 
much use in praying to them for protection, as they were 
getting so weak that they needed protection themselves; 
Socrates, four hundred years before Christ, teaching doc- 
trines considered atheistic, as against the gods of his age, 
and yet deferring so much to public sentiment in regard to 
ceremonial that among the last words to his disciples he ex- 
horted them not to fail to sacrifice a cock to the god ^scula- 
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plus ; then Plato revolting at the evil example and stories that 
were told about the gods ; and writer after writer expressing 
contempt and sneers at the methods of government of the 
popular deities, while keeping up the ceremonial just the 
same, until it is said that in the time of Julius Caesar he was 
pontifex maximus and an atheist at the same time. And 
it is said that the augurs themselves found it difficult to look 
each other in the face, lest they should laugh over the hollow- 
ness and hypocrisy of the ceremonial in which they were 
engaged, and which they were compelled to go through with 
in deference to popular will. 

You will be able to understand, then, how a religion grow- 
ing up in this way, adapted to the ideas and feeling of one 
age, becomes at last antiquated and outgrown. And you may 
note it, — for it is just as true to-day as it ever was, — 
that that which is best, highest, finest, in ethics, in relig- 
ion, in sociology, in politics, everywhere, is always "in the 
air." An institution, that which is organized, represents 
always that about which the crowd, the multitude, the mass, 
have come to agree ; but by the time the crowd, the multi- 
tude, the mass, have come to agree in regard to any phase 
of human activity, some finer, higher thinker is away 
ahead, and his dream is in the air, luring, leading, the world 
on. So we need not think that even the finest things that 
we have been able to organize are finalities. A finite being 
growing in the midst of an infinite universe can never utter 
a final word. There is always a better than the best. And, 
since God is infinite, beyond even the highest archangel that 
bows in his more immediate presence, there must al\^ays be a 
next step, if we are to approach him ever more closely. 



JUDAISM AND ITS HOPES. 



Since Judaism is the stalk from whose topmost branch 
there blossomed the young Chrbtianity, we need to under- 
stand a little of the origin and growth of the parent stem, in 
order that we may know the relation in which it stood to 
that which followed it. I propose, then, in making this as 
clear to you as I can in the time allotted me this morning, to 
run over, first, the traditional course of the development of 
the Jewish religion, and then give you what I conceive to be 
the historic line of its growth, and so lead from that up to the 
time when the little child was bom in Nazareth of Galilee, 
whose teachings and whose life were to change the course of 
the history of the world. 

Traditionally, it had been held always to be true that the 
ancestors of the Hebrews from the very beginning had a 
clear knowledge of the one true God and a clear revelation 
of his will. From the time when the story tells us that God 
walked and talked with Adam in the garden in the cool of 
the day until the last revelation that was delivered to his 
people in the years preceding the birth of Jesus, all the way 
along, the traditional story tells us the people were in con- 
stant and comparatively unbroken communication with God, 
so that they knew him and knew his will. After the death of 
Adam there was, one after another, a long line of patriarchs 
still in communion with God, still keeping unbroken this 
divine revelation. At last Abraham appears, the traditional 
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forefather of the Hebrew race, living so close to Jehovah 
that God comes down and visits him, talks with him, eats 
with him, and calls him his friend. Then there are his de- 
scendants, Isaac and Jacob, until the sojourn in Eg3rpt. 
Here they are in bondage indeed for a time ; but the light 
of truth does not die out until Moses, especially called and 
chosen of God, appears to lead the people out of captivity 
and through their wanderings in the wilderness. When he 
dies on the border of the river Jordan, his power of leader- 
ship is transferred to his successor, Joshua, who completes 
the conquest and leads the people over into the Promised 
Land. Then there appears a series of judges divinely com- 
missioned and appointed until, when the people are ripe for 
it, Saul is chosen to be their king. He proves unworthy, 
and is set aside; and the young David is established in 
his place. But, in spite of political quarrels, divisions, con- 
quests and captivities, the people never lose their hold on 
the one line of truth that has been committed to them. They 
are carried captives to Babylon, where they remain forty 
years. After they return, they rebuild the temple, and then 
continue to struggle for the one thing that has been com- 
mitted to them down to the years of the appearance of Jesus 
and the destruction of the temple which followed within a 
few years after his death. 

This, I say, is the traditional outline representing the 
claim that at the beginning there was a clear revelation of 
the one God and of the one true religion, bleared, obscured, 
departed from, but never lost. All through this time God 
was sending messengers to call the people back from their 
wanderings. He was sending prophets with divine words 
on their lips who should outline the course of their develop- 
ment, teaching what was to come and the relation in which 
they were to stand tq it. It was claimed that there was a 
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clear revelation of the coming of the Messiah, so that, when 
Jesus was born, the Jews ought to have known, or could have 
known, if they had had true spiritual illumination with 
which to read their Scriptures, that he was the Messiah who 
had been promised them from the very beginning, from the 
time when it was said to Eve that her son should bruise the 
head of the serpent. This, I say, is the traditional line of 
development. How far it is from being true to the actual 
facts of Jewish life and history I propose now to set before 
you. 

Critical scholarship and investigation have given us a new 
point of view from which to study the old Scriptures ; and 
we find from that Study that, though they have been mis- 
interpreted and misapplied for so many centuries, they still 
contain a clear line of guidance, following which we may 
arrive at the outlines, at any rate, of the actual historic 
truth. 

You are aware of the fact that, when we study Roman 
history or Greek history or the early history of any other 
people, we are able, beginning at the present time, to go 
back with sure steps until we come to the border line beyond 
which we know is only myth and tradition. Up to a certain 
point we are sure of our ground. We may say. So much is 
history. Beyond that, history is lost in the mists that cover 
and overcloud the early life of the race. Following the line 
of history in this way, we come to a period of time about 
eight hundred years before Christ. We are sure of our- 
selves as far as that. Back of that we can catch certain 
outlines, certain moving figures that we may believe to be 
historic, or we may hear certain words that we may believe 
to have been really spoken, but beyond that we are in the 
cloud-land of uncertainty. The patriarchs even, Abraham 
and Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, are largely traditional figures. 
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We are not sure as to how much is true and how much is 
false in their reported history. Even in regard to the names 
of many of the prophets, such as Elijah and Elisha and 
Samuel and the early kings, Saul and David, we are not at 
all sure of our ground. David, for example, became a great 
ideal figure in the imagination of his people ; and no end of 
acts and deeds and words became traditionally attributed to 
him for which he was not responsible, and for which he is 
not to receive credit. For instance, it has been tradition- 
ally said that David wrote nearly all the Psalms: critical 
scholars know to-day that a very large number of the Psalms 
were written by others, — various authors. Possibly, David 
may have written, some say six, some* say two, some say 
none at all. I speak of this not as discussing that question, 
but to intimate how uncertain we are on that ground. But 
certain broad outlines of Jewish history we are practically 
sure of; and these are specially the things that concern 
us this morning. 

Instead of there having been a clear and divine revelation 
vouchsafed to the far-off ancestors of the Jewish people, we 
know that they, like all other people of the earth, began as 
nature-worshipping, pol3rtheistic idolaters. The far>ofiE Se- 
mitic ancestors of the Jews were in the first place poljrthe- 
ists, not worshippers of one God, whether a true or a false 
God. The proof of this, or indications of it, lie on the sur- 
face of the Scriptures themselves ; for we now know that the 
old parts of the Bible — Genesis, Exodus, and the rest — 
were written, at least in their present shape, late in the his- 
tory of the Jews. They do not accurately represent the 
thought and life of those far-oif times. The indications of 
ancient polytheism lie on the very surface of the Bible. In 
our translation, the first verse reads, "In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth." Literally translated, 
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it would be, " In the beginning the gods created the heavens 
and the earth." Elohim, which is translated God, is a plural 
word. When it comes to the creation of man, the same 
thing is true. " Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.'' Then, after man has transgressed, the same 
divine beings are represented as sapng: He has now par- 
taken of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. Lest he put 
forth his hand and take also of the tree of life and eat and 
live forever, let us cast him forth out of the garden. And 
then, later still, in the tradition concerning the Tower of 
Babel, when those presumptuous architects thought they 
were going to scale the very heaven, the Elohim said, " Let 
us go down and confound their language, so that they may 
not be able to understand one another." 

This name of Elohim for God became so consecrated in 
Jewish thought that the later writers did not feel at liberty 
to change it. But, as I have said, it contains within itself a 
hint of the old-time polytheism which they at length rejected 
for the higher faith. 

Not only did they worship many gods, but they worshipped 
idols. One of the grandest features of the later Jewish re- 
ligion was its utter rejection of everything in the shape of 
an image of the deity. They thought it was belittling and 
confining to their thought, and that it lowered the dignity of 
their ideal of the divine. When the Roman conquerors burst 
into the temple at last, they were astonished to find even the 
holy of holies empty. They supposed that they would find 
the Jewish God there, although they had found his image no- 
where else. 

But the first ancestors of the Jews and the Jews them- 
selves, for hundreds of years, did worship images. When, 
for example, Moses goes up on Mt. Sinai, to receive the 
tables of the law, he is gone so long that the people wonder 
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whether he has not died, whether he will ever return, and 
they clamor for an image of their God ; and Aaron, the 
brother of Moses, consents at last, and they contribute of 
their jewels to make a golden image. And what is that 
image ? A golden calf. Undoubtedly, Jehovah himself at 
an early day was represented under this form. We find an 
indication of this in their history later. After the kingdom 
had been split into the kingdom of Judah and the kingdom 
of Israel, the king who was at the head of the ten tribes, who 
still kept the old name of Israel, set up two images, one in 
the north of his kingdom and one in the south, because 
he wished to wean away the people from their love for the 
temple at Jerusalem ; and the images which he made, curi- 
ously enough, were two calves, representing the older form 
of Jehovah-worship. 

Not only this. The Jews worshipped, after the most 
corrupt form and with the most sensual rites, many gods 
that were akin to those that were worshipped by the people 
around them. One of the most strenuous efforts on the part 
of the prophets and religious leaders of Israel, all the way 
through, is to wean the common people from that corrupt 
worship, the sensual idolatry of their neighbors. Every ref- 
erence that you find in the Old Testament to worshipping 
in " high places " you will find, if you go through the pages 
carefully, is a reference to this kind of corrupt idolatry. 

Not only that. The far-off ancestors of the Hebrew race 
were not free from human sacrifice. They are no more 
guilty in this than were their neighbors. Indeed, none of 
the people of that time are to be held guilty, in the sense 
that they were conscious of a wilful departure from a higher 
truth and a better revelation that had been conceded to them. 
All the nations of the world at this particular stage of their 
religious development have been partakers in this same 
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strange, awful rite of human sacrifice. The story of Abra- 
ham is only a relic of this. Tradition has shaped it. Later 
ages have reread it and given it another meaning ; but it is 
an indication of that far-off time before the people began to 
substitute animals for their own kin. Animals came to be 
thought acceptable as offerings to God; and this phase of 
their religious life was gradually outgrown. 

Now, let me mark right here one thing peculiar in the way 
of the Jewish religion, and unspeakably to its credit as com- 
pared with the religions of most of the other nations of the 
world, — their religion contained within itself the germs of 
growth. Nearly all the religions of the other races remained 
nature-worship, pol)rtheistic, corrupt, without any power to 
lift or inspire the worshipper. But the religion of the Jew — 
or shall 1 say the Jew himself, in his mental, moral, spiritual 
nature ? — contained the germ of religious growth and develop- 
ment, so that he did not stand still in this lower nature- 
worship, on this corrupt idolatrous plane. 

There were also from the first dawn of their history seers, 
prophets, leaders, preachers, reformers. These prophets were 
not men who told what was going to happen, by any magical 
process. They were rather like free, inspired preachers of 
the higher truth calling to the people to leave behind the old 
and the poor, and to come up to the grander level of religious 
thought and life. Under their leadership there was a per- 
petual upward tendency, a disposition not to be content with 
the old or that which had been attained. 

These, then, are the steps of growth which Judaism was 
able to take. In the first place, they ceased to worship 
promiscuously a large number of gods, and attained what 
Professor Max Miiller calls, for the sake of clear distinction, 
not monotheism^ but henotheism; that is, to translate the 
technical term into plain English, the people, while they had 
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ceased to believe in the worship of a great many gods, still 
believed in the reality of gods that were worshipped by other 
people. They had come to the conviction that they must 
worship only one. This one God, whatever other gods there 
might be, was theirs ; and they must be loyal to him. Note 
in what an important way this marks off the Hebrew race 
from the other peoples of that time. The Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the Hindus, never ceased to worship hundreds and 
thousands of gods. It was said that in ancient Athens there 
were as many gods as there were inhabitants ; and I suppose 
that the gods of India might be reckoned by the thousand, — 
possibly I should not exaggerate if I said by the million. 
But the Jews came to believe that they must worship only 
one God, they must be loyal to him. The Philistines might 
worship Dagon, some other tribe might worship Moloch; 
but they must worship Jehovah alone. 

Then, naturally, they took another step. They came to 
believe, as they were developed in thought and spirituality, 
that this one God was the only God, that all the others were 
but names, were but idols, that there was but one God of the 
heavens and of the earth. That is, perhaps, the grandest 
step ever taken in the history of the religious thought of the 
world. 

Again, you must not think that the method of progress 
was any different from what it is to-day. Just as to-day there 
is a leader here and a leader there and another over yonder 
who has caught a glimpse of the higher truth and is preach- 
ing it, and is persecuted, perhaps, and looked on with suspi- 
cion because he is preaching it, while most of the people are 
going on in the old way, precisely so it was then. There 
was a prophet here, a seer over yonder, one claiming to be 
inspired here who taught this great truth of the unity of 
God, who was trying always to lift the people up to a concep- 
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tion of it, and a practical acceptance of it as a great control- 
ling religious conviction, while the most of the people were 
ready to fall away, ready to be enticed to the worship of the 
gods of this people or that. When, for example, they did 
not attain as the result of their prayers and sacrifices that 
which they desired, they were often ready to try another 
god, to see if they could not in that way attain what they had 
not succeeded in gaining. So slowly the world always moves ; 
and in this slow way did the Jewish people come at last to 
this great religion of sublime belief in the unity of God. 

But, when they had attained that, you must not think that 
their thought of God was like ours to-day. Their God was 
not pure spirit, as we think of him now. He was located a 
little above the firmament, on a throne, in a particular place, 
surrounded by a court of angels, capable of vengeance, ca- 
pable of jealousy, capable of being moved by those things 
that we now regard as unworthy of a divine being. But, still, 
he was oney and was declared to be the God of the heavens 
and of the earth. 

Neither had they attained to a conception of the truth that 
Jesus uttered later, that God might be worshipped anywhere. 
His worship was local. It was in the temple of Jerusalem 
that he peculiarly manifested himself. They had not attained 
that spiritual thought of his power and perfect righteousness 
which was needed to fill up the conception of a being worthy 
of worship as God. They thought that he must be wor- 
shipped by certain ceremonies, rites, and sacrifices, and that 
only thus could he be acceptably approached. So there was 
the great order of the priesthood that stood between the peo- 
ple and God, authorized to interpret his will, able to remit the 
sins of the people if certain conditions had been complied 
with. But an advance was going on ; and, in spite of the fact 
that the priesthood was multiplying ceremonies and rites in 
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Jerusalem, a prophet here and there was proclaiming that 
God did not care for their sacrifice, that he was weary of it, 
that he did not care for their hecatombs of flesh or the 
rivers of oil they poured out, — what he wanted was the pure 
thought and the loving heart. Another prophet was saying, 
" What does the Lord require of thee but to do justly and 
to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God ? " 

These contradictions you find in every age of the world. 
A few higher, finer leaders of men, and the people slowly 
comprehending these grander truths and coming on as fast 
as their natures and their ability to comprehend and feel will 
allow. 

During the later part of the history of the Jewish people 
there was a continual conflict going on between the prophets 
and the priests, the priests multiplying the rites and cere- 
monies and sacrifices and emphasizing obedience to the 
Mosaic law, and the prophets ever emphasizing more and 
more the higher spiritual truths that have come to be recog- 
nized as parts of the universal religious life of the world. 

Right here it is time for me to outline for you the great 
magnificent hope which was born in the hearts of the Jewish 
people, and that has had so controlling an influence, not only 
on their development and their history, even to the present 
day, but which has been the one shaping, coloring power of 
the religious life of Christianity itself ; that is, their hope of 
a coming Messiah. I cannot go into any detail concerning 
that hope this morning. It expressed itself in an infinite 
variety of ways, but the substance of it is here. They came 
to believe that a king was to be born of the line of David, 
and that he was to set up his kingdom in Jerusalem ; that he 
was not only to free them from foreign control, but to give 
them universal conquest of the earth. Before the time of 
the establishment of this kingdom the faithful dead of all 
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the past were to be raised. There was to be a resurrection 
preceding the coming of this Messiah, so that those who 
looked for him and hoped for him all those dreary years 
should be partakers in his ultimate and glorious victory. 
And then the whole earth was to be transformed. The Jews 
had come to believe that nature had been cursed, that 
thorns and thistles had sprung up on account of human sin, 
and that all the evils and diseases, the troubles and sorrows, 
under which men groan and suffer, were caused by departure 
from the true God ; and, consequently, when this Messianic 
kingdom came to be established, all evils of every kind were 
to be done away. Theer was to be no more pain, no more 
disease, no more heartache, no more tears. Nobody was 
to die prematurely, and every evil was to be forgotten. Nat- 
ure herself was to be rejuvenated in the glad presence and 
happy smile of her king, and was to take on a newness and 
abundance of life surpassing even that of Eden days. 

I wish to read to you an extract from one of the old apoca- 
lyptic writers, to give you a picture, in his own words, as to 
what they believed was to be the condition of things in 
Messiah's reign : — 

'' The earth shall yield its fruits, one producing ten thou- 
sand, and in one vine shall be a thousand branches, and one 
branch shall produce a thousand bunches, and one bunch 
shall produce a thousand grapes, and one grape shall pro^ 
duce a measure of wine. And those who have been hungry 
shall rejoice ; and they shall again see prodigies every day. 
For spirits shall go forth from my sight to bring every morn- 
ing the fragrance of spices, and at the end of the day clouds 
dropping the dew of health. And it shall come to pass at 
that time, the treasure of manna shall again descend from 
above, and they shall eat of it in those years." 

I wish, however^ — for that is more important, — that you 
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should note the natural line of thought by which the He- 
brews came to believe in this wonderful coming. It is per- 
fectly natural, perfectly logical, not at all strange that they 
should have developed that faith. Note the steps of it. 
They had come to believe that the one God of all the earth, 
the omnipotent One, had chosen them as his peculiar peo- 
ple, to be faithful to them to the end of time. He had 
promised that they were to multiply until they became a 
great nation whose seed should be as numerous as the stars 
that they saw over their heads, or as the sands of the sea- 
shore. They were not altogether selfish in this hope ; for, 
along with this promise to themselves, was another, that in 
them should all the people of the earth be blessed. So they 
believed, natiurally and logically, that an outcome of this 
choice of them on the part of God would be their establish- 
ment in the great city of Jerusalem, as the rulers of the 
world and the blessers of the earth at the same time. But, 
as years went on, they were persecuted ; they were a sma]l 
people ; they were overwhelmed by their enemies ; they were 
carried into captivity. How could they reconcile that with 
their hope, and what influence did it have on the particular 
shape which it assumed ? They said, naturally, The Omnip- 
otent is our God, and we are his people ; but the reason why 
we do not attain the realization of our prayer is that we 
are not true to him, we are not obedient, we are not faith- 
ful, and these are only punishments which he is sending 
upon us, by the ministry of which he is to bring us to him- 
self. When we have faithfully and perfectly kept his law, 
then Messiah will come. 

What did they do in the attempt to realize this dream ? 
On the one hand, there were spiritual leaders telling them 
that the most important thing was the condition of the heart, 
inward purity, goodness. On the other hand was the ex- 
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aggerated reverence which had sprung up for their law, their 
temple, their ceremonies, their sacrifices. So we find at the 
time of the birth of Jesus a condition of things like this* 
There were different parties in existence among them. The 
Sadducees, who did not believe in the infallibility of any part 
of the Bible except the law, the Pentateuch, and who did not 
regard the rest as having any divine authority. They did 
not believe in any future life, because it is not revealed in 
the Pentateuch. They did not believe in this coming of 
the Messiah, and did not care much about it * it was not part 
of their hope. Then there were Hellenists, as they were 
called, who, giving up their care for their national develop- 
ment, took a special interest in the civilization of the Greeks 
and Romans around them. They believed in upholding 
foreign influence and imitating foreign ways and introduc- 
ing foreign games and amusements. Then the heart of 
the people, the great popular party,— the party that repre- 
sented their best life, on the whole, in spite of all their 
faults, — were the Pharisees, the Puritans among the Jews. 
They stood for the national life, the national faith, the 
national customs, the national past. These the great body 
of the people were in sympathy with, and were best rep- 
resented by them. And, while they believed and taught that 
they must be pure in heart, they laid the emphasis of their 
teaching on die ceremony, the law, the sacrifice, setting 
most weight on the law. It is, they said, because the peo- 
ple do not understand the law, because they do not keep 
the law strictly enough, that our hopes are deferred and 
Messiah does not come. And so they made the law to cover 
every phase of life and every occasion, not only on Sunday, 
but every other day. Their whole life was parcelled out and 
mapped for them ; and one must do this thing in this way, 
and that thing in that way, and the third thing in still an- 
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other. They believed that, if the law were kept strictly and 
perfectly, then the triumph so long waited for, so long de- 
ferred, would be theirs. This was substantially the condi- 
tion of the Jewbh people at the time when Jesus was bom. 

I wish now to have you note how far they had come, how 
nearly they had preached what came afterwards to be Chris- 
tianity. They had begun, we have seen, as idolaters, as 
nature-worshippers, as believers in many gods, starting with 
substantially the same ideas as the other peoples that were 
their neighbors on every hand. They had come to believe 
in one God, that the one great thing which he demanded on 
the part of his people was righteousness. The Eternal who 
loved righteousness was their God. But they had not at- 
tained freedom from the local limitation of a worship whose 
centre was to be at a particular place on earth, and they 
over-emphasized the ritual until by that very emphasis they 
almost crushed out the spiritual life of the people. They 
did not deny that they must be right at heart and in 
thought ; but they said, We must attain this righteousness 
by a more strict and close obedience to the law. They car- 
ried that emphasis so far that Jesus made it one of his great 
charges against them that they were over-scrupulous to tithe 
mint and anise and cumin, but they neglected mercy, jus- 
tice, and truth. He put his finger on one of the weak spots 
of the system when he said. You give away your property for 
the service of the ^temple, calling it Corban, a gift, devoting 
it to God, and in that way you think to escape the obligation 
of taking care of your father and mother, and those depend- 
ent on you. You make the ceremonial side of your religion 
of more importance than kindliness, than tenderness of heart, 
than human help and love, than the spirit of obedience to 
the inner life. 

Then one other defect, one thing that stood more in the 
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way of the larger, broader life than perhaps all these other, 
— something similar to that which has stood in the way of 
the broader, freer life of Christendom as well, — was the 
exaggerated, unreal, untrue estimate which they came to 
place upon their Scriptures. Instead of saying, These are 
the traditions of the fathers, these are the highest and best 
thoughts which our fathers were capable of receiving; but 
God is alive and speaks to and leads his people now just as 
much as he did in the olden time, — instead of rising to that 
grand truth, they came to look upon every word, every letter, 
every mark of their written Scriptures as being infallible, 
divine, and incapable of improvement. They bound their 
spiritual life hand and foot by this devotion to the letter of 
their Scripture ; and it became impossible for them to accept 
any truth for which they could not find precedent and war- 
rant in their written word. Thus, instead of facing the 
future, ready to see and greet God in the sunrise, they stood 
with their faces to the past, reverencing that as peculiarly 
divine, and fearing to accept anything else. 

To this point, then, — and it was a magnificent growth, a 
growth surpassing that attained by any other nation on the 
face of the earth, — had Judaism come when the world was 
waiting for some new voice to bid it to a higher and grander 
advance. 



CONDITIONS WHEN CHRISTIANITY 

WAS BORN. 



Like everything else, a religion, if it is to grow, must find 
fitting soil and surroundings. As Jesus has taught us in the 
parable, the seed that fell among the thorns, or by the way- 
side where there was no depth of earth, failed to come to 
fruition. It was only that which had good soil which grew, 
which came to its height, and bore a wealth of fruit. So, in 
order to understand Christianity, and the part that it has 
played in the history of the world, to understand how it 
came to be, and came to be what it is, we must take account 
of the conditions of the world at the time when it was bom. 
I want you to note how it fitted in to the time, and what it 
had to offer to a world restless and hungering for something 
to feed not only the industrial, the social, the political need, 
but the higher wants of the heart and the soul. 

If Jesus had appeared three or four hundred years before 
he did, there would have been no place for him, there would 
have been no field in which his thought might have been 
scattered broadcast : it must have been confined to a little 
narrow circle of people ; it would have had no opportunity 
for living and maturing, but would have died, like so many 
other local and petty movements of the world. 

If you glance over the condition of things in those far-off 
times, you find tribes, cities, and nations all isolated. You 
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find no conception of humanity, no flowing together, no 
mingling of people, but only fragments out of which a hu- 
manity might some time be constructed. Consider for a 
moment what it was that kept people apart. Each tribe had 
its own god, its own religion. These gods were supposed to 
be opposed to other gods and other religions, so the most 
sacred feelings of the heart tended to increase the natural 
alienation between different peoples. There were mountain 
chains almost impossible for them to cross. There were dif- 
ferences of language, so that people could not communicate 
together. There were differences of national custom. Then 
there were no roads, no lines of travel from one part of the 
world to another. The whole tribe must move, conquering 
in its movement all its enemies, or it must remain substan- 
tially where it had been. There was no possibility of under- 
standing each other. People were full of misconceptions, 
exaggerating as they always do those differences with which 
they were not familiar. We find it hard enough to-day to 
get over this natural feeling of suspicion and dislike, the 
sense of not being quite at home with a foreigner. Only a 
little while ago there was a discussion in some of our lead- 
ing papers as to the reason why Jews and Christians did 
not get on more pleasantly together, — and this in the nine- 
teenth century after the birth of Jesus, and not three or 
four hundred years before his time. We do not quite like 
the Germans, and sometimes nickname them, calling them 
Dutchmen. We do not quite like the French. We do not 
quite like the English, even though they are of the same 
blood and the same religion and same civilization with our- 
selves. Think, then, what it must have been in those old 
ages before there was a possibility of mutual acquaintance 
between people and people. Plato commended the Athe- 
nians for hating everybody but the inhabitants of Athens; 
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and the barbarian was so called because it was not even 
thought that he had a really human power of speech. They 
said, When he goes to speak, he says " bar-bar," he utters 
only meaningless sounds, he is a barbarian. This was the 
condition of things in the ancient world. So, though there 
might be religions by the score, there was no possibility of 
there being a human universal religion. 

Right here we come to see the human side of what looked 
like mere greed, mere bloodthirsty desire for power. Per- 
haps it was ; but the men who engaged in these great move- 
ments builded better than they knew. Though they were 
working for their own aggrandizement, as they supposed, and 
for that only, they were working for the future of the world. 

Take the case of Alexander the Great. We should be 
willing to attribute to him no lofty motives in his conquest of 
the world; and yet hardly any one person of the ancient 
times rendered humanity a greater service than did he; 
because before there can be anything like civilization there 
must be a breaking down of old natural barriers and an 
opportunity for people to flow together to learn each other's 
ways, and to learn mutual respect for each other's thought, 
and to recognize the real humanity underlying the differ- 
ences of race, of custom, and of time. So no wonder that 
the apostle speaks of the time when Christianity was bom 
as " the fulness of time," the providential time, the time when 
things had been prepared for the coming of this messenger 
from the Father to all his children, of every race and of 
every age. No wonder that the apostle looked at it in this 
way ; for Rome, starting in the footsteps of Alexander and 
his conquests, had made the world, or all that was then con- 
sidered the world, her own. From the Euphrates in the far 
east to the pillars of Hercules in the west, from Britain in 
the north to the southern boundaries of £g3rpt and all the 
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northern line of Africa, Rome had made the people her own. 
And there were Roman citizens in every part of this vast 
area. The Roman speech and the Greek made it possible 
for people to communicate with each other from the east to 
the west and from the north to the south. Then Rome had 
built roads, so that travel and commerce were possible to 
the utmost limits of her empire ; and so well had she built 
them that fragments of them, almost unbroken, are discovered 
today in England, as well as in the far east and the south. 
Two years ago, when I was in Spain, I crossed a bridge over 
the Guadalquivir River that they told me (I have not taken 
the trouble to verify the statement) was built by the Caesars. 
It has been standing ever since, and it looked as though it 
might stand for hundreds of years to come. Such, then, was 
the preparation which the Roman conquest had made for a 
new and forward step on the part of something that might be 
called humanity. Here was a field in which, broadcast all 
over the known world, the new ideas, the new thoughts, the 
new hopes, the new aspiration, the new inspirations, of a 
higher religion, might be scattered, might take root, and 
might grow. Such was the political preparation for the 
coming of the messenger of a better hope. 

Let us turn now, for a moment, to note what were the 
social conditions of the time. Here we shall not find much 
to cheer, not much to comfort ; but we shall find much of 
need, much of hunger, much of aspiration, and so, much of 
readiness for the reception of all that which had in it the 
promise of a higher and better condition of things. 

Rome, as you know, was an empire, an aristocracy, having 
left some of the features of what had once claimed to be a 
popular government; though in its best days it was never 
popular in the sense in which we are accustomed to speak of 
those things to-day. The voters in ancient Rome, the citi- 
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zens, were very few as compared with the great mass of the 
people who had no rights that those who ruled them felt 
bound to regard. There was an emperor, there were the 
nobility, there were the soldiers, there were the common 
workingmen and the slaves. On the part of the common 
people there was nothing in the way of hope that promised 
anything for the betterment of their condition. We shall get 
a little of the feeling which was cherished by the popular 
heart against those who were called nobles, and who looked 
down upon the common people, if we note carefully the 
passage which I have read from the Epistle of James. Here 
the rich are universally and indiscriminately denounced, and 
the poor are promised no better position politically in the 
empire, but only in this new, alluring kingdom of heaven. 
There was no promise of deliverance here from the oppres- 
sion which had become intolerable to them. You see a 
glimpse of the state of affairs in a hint like this. Every stu- 
dent of Roman history knows that it was the one ambition of 
the nobleman who had become impoverished and poor to be 
appointed to rule a province rich in natural resources. He 
was expected to fill this office for a brief time, and to return 
to Rome rolling in wealth, that he might enjoy himself once 
more. How did he obtain this wealth ? By almost indis- 
criminate robbery of the people. Taxes were " farmed out," 
as it was called. The man who was appointed to collect 
the taxes of a certain district was expected to turn into the 
treasury a certain gross sum. Beyond that practically no 
questions were asked. He was at liberty to wring out of 
the people twice that sum, if he could, and quite at liberty to 
pocket the balance that was not demanded of him by his 
superiors. You can easily judge what the condition of the 
common people would be in a state of things like that, and 
you can easily see, what perhaps you have never quite com- 
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prehended, the feeling of the Jews in the time of Christ 
toward the publican ; for the publican was nothing but one 
of these tax-gatherers of whom I have spoken, and who was 
hated just as naturally and just as cordially as that kind of 
an officer would be hated here in Boston to-day^ — hated 
justly, and the people were powerless to do anything to free 
themselves from this bondage. The people were poor, 
oppressed, and hopeless. 

What was the condition of the family? It was largely 
broken, disorganized. Undoubtedly, in the distant provinces 
of the empire there was peaceful, quiet recognition of the 
natural laws of human association; but in the centres of 
the national life there was unspeakable corruption. The 
only women to whom was opened any career were those who 
were willing to purchase it at the price of reputation, — all 
that to a noble woman is most dear. Now and then there 
was a brilliant Aspasia, as in ancient Athens, or a brilliant 
Hypatia, as in Alexandria; but these were few and far be* 
tween. The great majority of women were entirely unedur 
cated, and shared nothing in the lives of their husbands, 
shared nothing in the life of anything that we should call 
society to-day. They were divided mto those without char- 
acter, who, therefore, mingled in the public ways of the town, 
and those who chose to keep their characters at the price 
of entire seclusion in the homes of their husbands. These 
as hints concerning the social conditions that existed at the 
time when Christianity came into the world with its new 
hopes and aspirations. 

Let us turn now, and look at the religious condition of 
the world, and see if it was not time for a new religion to 
be born. If we plant ourselves in ancient Rome, and note 
what was going on there, we shall find some strange and 
striking parallels between the mental condition of things 
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then and those in some of our great centres of life in the 
modem world. Then, as to-day, the people who were free, 
who dared to think, who did think, lost faith in all the es- 
sential features of the old religion, and even came to ques- 
tion, in many cases, whether God is at all, or, if he is, as to 
whether he takes any interest in the affairs of this world. 
The scholars, the thinkers, the philosophers, were almost 
universally sceptics ; that is, they had no faith in the popular 
religion. One of the most modern books I ever read, 
modern in the real sense, judged by its temper, its tone, is 
a book written by a sceptic, half atheist and half philosopher, 
named Lucian, who lived in the second century. He was 
the ancient Ingersoll, quite as witty, quite as full of doubt 
and scepticism concerning the popular religion. He gives 
a dialogue which is supposed to have taken place in Olympus 
between the gods and goddesses, in which they discuss the 
prospects of their future power over humanity. It is full 
of wit and scepticism, and reveals the fact that, in the minds 
of many, these supposed gods of Olympus had come to be 
only shadows. They raise the question of what they are 
to do to keep the faith of the world, whether they are to 
die out and disappear as the result of human neglect. Of 
course, the common people away off in the villages, in the 
mountains, in the rural districts of the empire, who had not 
thought, who had not studied, were still true to the worship 
of the old gods. But, when you find a great national faith 
dying at the centres, then you may be perfectly sure that 
its ultimate extinction is only a question of time. 

The belief, then, in the old gods had almost completely 
died out on the part of the educated and thoughtful people. 
What had taken its place ? Practically, nothing as yet. Peo- 
ple were feeling the need, but there was nothing to meet it. 
On the part of the dilettante, fashionable world of Rome 
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at that time there was a great interest in the imported re- 
ligions from the Orient, — another striking parallel between 
them and the dilettante people of Boston to-day. There 
has been a great rage for theosophic speculations, for eso- 
teric Buddhism, for all sorts of new religions imported from 
distant parts of the world, coming with wise words', but for- 
getting to bring a particle of proof along with them. Very 
like this was the condition of things in ancient Rome, — Egyp- 
tian mystery, speculation from the Orient, that fashionable 
society half believed in, half played with. It had learned 
to despise the old, but had not found anything new in 
which it could really believe. And in the far East itself 
faith in the old religions of India was dying out on the part 
of the best educated people. Buddhism had come to take 
its place, — not a religion at all at first, but only a philo- 
sophic speculation, a moral system, that might be compared 
to our Ethical Culture Societies of the modem time, trying 
to get along without a religion, simply on a basis of ethics. 

To recur to Rome again, the Stoic philosophers were doing 
the same thing on their part. Never has the tide of ethical 
speculation and teaching risen higher than that high-water 
' mark represented by Marcus Aurelius and Seneca, the Stoic. 
Grand in every page, equal to the ethics of the New Testa- 
ment itself, are these ; fine in every speculation as to what 
is possible, but giving men no heart-rest, giving men nothing 
to sustain and stay them, only appealing to their manhood, 
saying : If there are any gods we know not, and if the gods 
care, if there are gods, we know not. But you are men : be 
worthy of your manhood ! And when the time comes to die, 
whether there be any future or not, die worthy of your man- 
hood. Such a system was Stoicism. 

Another phase of the religious condition of the time I 
must touch on briefly, because it has a very important bear- 
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ing on the development of Christianity itself ; and that is the 
ease with which it was possible to believe in deified men. I 
have had it said to me a great many times, How is it possible 
that men should ever have come to believe in the deity of 
the man Jesus unless there was such an overwhelming proof 
as to make it impossible to doubt it ? A position like that 
presupposes a condition of things which did not exist at the 
time Christianity appeared in the world. It would be im- 
possible to-day for us to believe in the deity of a man whom 
we had seen and talked with in the streets of Boston. If a 
man should come and claim to be divine, we should turn 
him over to a physician for treatment. Or, if the friends of 
such a man should claim that he was divine, we should look 
upon it as a curious craze. You must remember that then 
it was very easy to believe in the deification of man. Half 
of the gods were only the spirits of dead ancestors deified. 
It was in all the air. Every Caesar at his death was apothe- 
osized, was turned into a god, and his statues were set up 
throughout the provinces to be worshipped. So it was one 
of the commonest things in the world then for the people 
to exalt a man, a hero, to the empire of the skies, and to pay 
him worship as a god. You see, then, how important a bear- 
ing this mental and spiritual condition of the ancient world 
had on the belief that soon arose of the deity of Jesus. 

I must turn to another condition of the world at that time. 
What had come to be the condition of the religious life of 
the Jews among whom Jesus was bom? In the old pro- 
phetic days, when men appeared as popular leaders merely 
by the power of the message which they would utter in the 
name of their Grod, when religion was unfixed, flexible, full 
of life, growing, there was a magnificent popular power about 
it such as it had utterly lost when Jesus himself appeared. 
The old free inspiration had died away : no more prophets, 
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no more revelations, as the people believed. So they came 
to develop a popular respect, love, and devotion to the rec- 
ords of their older inspirations such as, perhaps, the world 
has hardly ever seen. They built a hedge, as they said, 
about the law. They developed a belief that every word, 
every phrase, in the Old Scriptures, had some hidden mean- 
ing, some remarkable power. And they developed methods 
of interpretation by which texts were turned into charms and 
amulets. They came to worship the letter itself; and this 
worship of the letter became a bondage that the people 
could hardly bear. 

I wish to give you one little specimen, showing the con- 
dition of thought in regard to only one phase. See to what 
a point they carried reverence for the Sabbath, the observ- 
ance of a particular day after a particular fashion. The 
lawyers and the scribes, who taught the people, prescribed 
the kind of oil that should be used in the temple, what kind 
of knots might be tied on the Sabbath, how far a man might 
walk, what load he might carry. He must not bear the 
weight of a dried fig; for that would be considered work. 
He might carry a locust egg, because that was believed to 
be a charm that would cure the ear-ache. He might carry a 
fox's tooth, because that was supposed to prevent sleepless- 
ness. He might carry the nail of a man who had been cru- 
cified, because that was good for the ague. He might not 
wear sandals with nails in them, because if he walked 
through the grass he might knock oJS some of the seeds from 
the grasses or grain, which might be construed as threshing. 
It was questioned whether a cripple who had a wooden leg 
might walk on the Sabbath. Some argued that, as it was 
not a natural leg, it was a burden, and, if he carried it, it was 
work. It was forbidden to set a broken bone on the Sab- 
bath, and a tailor might not go out with his needle. It was 
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believed that the Sabbath was kept in heaven and in hell ; 
and it was said of one brook that it was so pious that it 
ceased to flow on the Sabbath day. These as illustrating 
one department of Jewish life and thought, and what a sys- 
tem of set formulas, of dead and dried ritualism, the grand, 
free-flowing religion of Isaiah and the prophets had become. 
Into the midst of this condition of things came Christianity. 

Now, I wish to hint some things that may help us to com- 
prehend the naturalness of the growth of Christian thought, 
and how it came to possess the power it did over the popular 
mind. 

I have already told you how easy it was to believe in deify- 
ing a man, so that you can see how easily the belief might 
grow that Jesus himself was something more than human. 
I want you also to note the utterly uncritical condition of 
mind of the world at that time, how easy it was to believe in 
wonder stories. They had absolutely no knowledge of any 
system of natural law or order. When it was said that a 
man's eyes had been cured of blindness by a touch, or that 
a man had even been raised from the dead by the utterance 
of a word, there was no system of natural law in their minds 
that raised a difficulty of belief. We talk to-day about a 
miracle's being impossible, because we do not believe that 
natural laws are disregarded or broken in this fashion. We 
say things must happen under the law of cause and ejSect ; 
but in the popular mind at that time there was no law of 
cause and effect, no system of natural order, so there was no 
sort of difficulty to them in believing anything. Sometimes 
I think it is wonderful, not that the New Testament contains 
stories of miracle and marvel, but that there are so few. In- 
deed, the New Testament contains only a small part of the 
stories that did grow up. Clusters of others more mar- 
vellous still gathered round the memory of Jesus, only they 
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were not accepted as authentic by those > ho had the deci- 
sion as to what should constitute the sacred book. 

Note one thing : that, with their conception of God and his 
relation to the world, it was easy for them to believe in the 
infallibility of a book. There was no critical knowljedge as 
to authorship. If a man issued a book at that time, when 
books were so rare and only in manuscript, and said it was 
the work of Isaiah or Jeremiah, there was no one who could 
prove that it was not true. A man did issue a book, and 
said that it was the work of Enoch, the seventh from Adam, 
an old patriarch before the flood. It was accepted generally 
as authentic. There was no critical question concerning it, 
though we find some of the Church Fathers discussing how 
it escaped the wreck of things at the flood, and how it came 
down to within a hundred years of Jesus without any one 
knowing that such a book was in existence! So you see 
that, when such a question came up then, there were no such 
criticisms as would face us to-day with similar problems. 

But, on the other, grander side, the side I love more to 
deal with, let me hint to you some of the reasons why Chris- 
tianity came as such a gospel, such a glad tidings to the world. 
I have shown to you the decay of belief on the part of the 
people in the old gods. Here came a religion proclaiming 
not only a Grod of power, but a Father in heaven^ a Father 
who equally loved all his children. Here came a religion 
very different from what the people had been accustomed to, 
one that proclaimed universal brotherhood. Terence, an old 
Latin writer, indeed, had attained a point where he could say, 
''I am a man, and whatever is human is not foreign to 
me " ; but this was only an isolated, individual utterance. 
Here came a religion, popular in its sweep and power, de- 
claring through the mouth of one of its greatest apostles that 
God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
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on all the face of the earth. Here was a doctrine appealing 
to the lowest stratum of society as to the highest, declaring 
the equality of all in the presence of Heaven. It blotted out 
all distinction between master and slave. Here was a king- 
dom to be established, the only condition of citizenship in 
which was goodness, love, brotherhood. There was no dis- 
tinction of rich and poor, of master and slave, no distinction 
of man or woman. As Paul said, — and in the light of this 
morning's discussion you ought to get the ringing power of 
his meaning, — in Jesus Christ there is neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female : there is only brotherhood. Woman 
had hardly been recognized as having a soul before, in some 
parts of the world. Here, in spite of the fact that Paul told 
women that they must be keepers at home and not speak in 
public, in spite of the fact of this personal restriction of 
his, he preached a gospel concerning the essential thing, the 
equality of womanhood, that was a gateway through which 
she might march out to conquest of the earth in disregard of 
his own petty restrictions. 

Here, then, was a gospel indeed to the poor. We find the 
apostle saying to them : Do not worry about your condition. 
If you are a slave, no matter : it will not be for long. Sup- 
pose you are poor : it is only for a little while. Suppose you 
are beaten, afflicted, discouraged : be patient, brethren, the 
coming of the Lord is at hand, and all this is to be set right. 
Do you not see what a power the proclamation of a gospel 
like that would have ? how it would go forth over the Ro- 
man Empire ? 

Mightier than all these was the great hope which Christian- 
ity proclaimed in the face of defeat, in the face of oppres- 
sion, in the face of death. The ancient world had indeed a 
belief in a future life ; but it had come to be a dim and fading 
thing. They did not look forward to it with any happy 
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thought. It was not desirable: it was only less desirable 
than being exterminated. Homer makes Achilles express 
the belief in a future life ; but the nature of that future life 
was so undesirable to him that he said he would rather be a 
keeper of swine in this world than to be the king of all the 
dead. It meant leaving the bright sunshine, the blue sky^ 
the green earth, the waving trees, the music of the waters ; 
it meant leaving this pulsing fiesh-and-blood reality, and 
going down to the shadow-world that hardly had any real 
existence at all. But here came Christianity proclaiming, — 
I am not raising the question as to the truth of its prophecy, 
— proclaiming absolute conquest over death, so that Paul 
himself could say, to depart and be with Christ was far bet* 
ter than anything he could look forward to here. There 
came a belief that flamed in the heart of the people and 
burned up all doubt, — a belief so real, so tangible, so 
mighty, that it made men go to the stake singing, that it 
made women face the lions in the arena with a smile, look- 
ing into the faces of their persecutors with pity, and pleading 
with their last breath that they might accept the faith for 
which they themselves so joyfully died. 

Do you wonder that Christianity conquered Rome ? Do 
you not see how the world was ready .^ and that Christianity 
was born into conditions fitted to give it what it has had, a 
life of two thousand years ? 



JESUS AND WHAT HE ATTEMPTED. 



Perhaps it will be well for me at the outset, and by way of 
introduction, to place before you as simply and as briefly as 
I can the outlines of the historic life of Jesus. 

Jesus was bom about four or five years — we do not pre- 
cisely know which — before the year ordinarily called the year 
one. That is, the popular date of his birth is now known to 
be incorrect by four or five years. His birthplace, I have no 
sort of question in my own mind, in spite of the popular 
tradition, was the little hill village of Nazareth, in the north- 
em part of Galilee. Next Sunday, perhaps, I shall give 
reasons naturally falling under the other topic for holding 
this opinion. His father's name was Joseph, his mother was 
Mary. Of his childhood we know nothing at all. The only 
way we can throw any light on it is by considering what 
the ordinary life of a peasant in those days was likely to be. 
Tradition says that he was presented in the temple after the 
custom of his people; and one of the evangelists tells us 
that at the age of twelve he was taken to the temple on one 
of the yearly pilgrimages made by his parents to attend one 
of the great annual feasts. Here he manifested, as the 
story goes, most remarkable spiritual insight and intellectual 
power. With the exception of this brief glimpse, we know 
absolutely nothing, practically, of his childhood and youth 
or his young manhood. He was not taught science, he 
was not taught philosophy ; but he probably was taught the 
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traditions of his people, the stoiy of their history, the won- 
ders of the early time, and the important sayings of the 
fathers. He was also undoubtedly taught a trade, and prob- 
ably tradition is correct in saying that it was the trade of 
his father, — that of a carpenter. This does not, as it might, 
according to the social conceptions of some other parts of 
the world, at all derogate from his dignity, or touch the ques- 
tion as to whether he was properly educated or not. It was 
the almost universal custom among the Jews of this time 
to teach every child a trade. They had a saying, " A man 
who does not teach his child a trade brings him up to be 
a thief." So that this, as I have said, does not militate 
against the idea of his being a scholar, or of his being well 
taught according to the custom and idea of the times. The 
first glimpse that we gain of him that is of any importance 
is in his connection with John the Baptist, who, as a new 
reformer, baptized in the river Jordan all those who were 
brought to him by the fame of his eloquence and power, and 
then proclaimed the coming of the kingdom of God. Jesus, 
at about the age of thirty, comes to John, becomes, tempora- 
rily at least, one of his disciples, and receives baptism at 
his hand. He does not immediately begin to preach ; but 
soon John is arrested and thrown into prison, and then 
Jesus takes up the mantle of the departed prophet, assumes 
his mission, and goes forth among the people with the same 
words ringing on his lips that John had uttered, — The king- 
dom of God is at hand. 

His public life then began and lasted, according to the 
best authorities, a little over a year, perhaps a year and a 
half. According to one of the Gospels, it was three years. 
There is a tradition in the early church, without any founda- 
tion, which says that he lived until he was fifty years of age. 
Of course we cannot fit these stories in with the actual his- 
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tory of his life. His public life was a little over a year ; and 
into that one year he crowded all that teaching, all that 
work, that tenderness, that sympathy, that force of example, 
that inspiration, that high love for God and love for man, 
that have made him the supreme figure in the history of the 
world. We cannot decide as to the order of the events ; for 
the authorities are not at one, even on this point. We only 
know that he preached by the lakeside, in the villages and 
in the cities, in Capernaum and in other towns of northern 
Galilee ; and then we know that towards the last of the year 
he appears at Jerusalem at the great feast, and there be- 
comes complicated with the Jewish authorities and is trans- 
ferred from their hands to the Roman power, and at last is 
crucified as a malefactor. This, in brief, is the outline of 
what is known of the grandest life, perhaps, in all the world. 

My purpose now is to suggest to you certain things that 
Jesus did not attempt to do and then certain things that he 
did attempt. That is, I wish you to see, in contradistinction 
from that which has been claimed on his behalf or that 
which has been said and taught about Jesus, — I wish you to 
see with clearness and definiteness an outline of what it was 
that Jesus himself really taught, — the things that he at- 
tempted and what he accomplished. 

I need at the outset to mark off negatively a few things 
that he did not attempt. 

In the first place, he did not attempt to teach or establish 
any outline scheme of doctrine. You may trace the confes- 
sions of faith as far back as you please, — the schemes of 
salvation. You may trace the great doctrines of Christen- 
dom, and you will find that in. every instance, almost, they are 
doctrines of men a^out Jesus, and not at all the doctrines of 
Jesus. As I have said over and over again, I believe that, in a 
certain pre- eminent way that is not true of any other body of 
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religionists, Jesus, his life, hb teaching, his inspiration, his 
fame, the prestige of his name, belong to us. I do not mean 
at all by this that he held precisely the ideas about God, 
man, and destiny that we hold. I only mean that the spirit, 
the temper, the purpose, of his life, away back two thousand 
years ago, are practically in accord with the spirit, temper, 
purpose, of our life to-day, and that he is not to be held 
responsible for the doctrines which councils and priests and 
popes have thrust upon him, — a burden too heavy for his 
fair fame to bear. Jesus, then, did not teach, did not attempt 
to teach, any scheme or plan of salvation, in the modem 
sense of that word. He did not teach any system of theol- 
ogy whatsoever. It is very curious, if he came to save the 
world from the results of the fall, that he says nothing what- 
ever about it. It is very curious, if he came to suffer and 
die to appease the wrath of God, in order that man might be 
saved, that he says nothing whatever about it. It is very 
curious, if he was the second person of the eternal trinity,-^ 
God manifest in the flesh, — that he says nothing about it. 
And so you may trace doctrine after doctrine, all those things 
that have been asserted about Jesus, and you will find that 
in almost every case he is in no sense whatever responsible 
for them. 

In the next place, he did not attempt to establish any 
organization called a church, or any other organization 
among men that was to hold in its exclusive keeping the 
truth, the love, the mercy, the forgiveness of God, with power 
to admit or exclude as it pleases. He said nothing about 
the organization of any church. He built no fences. He 
simply cast his truth, as he himself said, like leaven into the 
great mass of the world's surging, seething life, and left it to 
permeate that life and take care of itself. He cast his 
influence, the power of his personality, into the great, free- 
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flowing stream of historic progress, and left it to clear, to 
permeate, to shape, that stream as it might. He organized no 
church, he appointed no papacy, no priesthood, no minister, 
no diaconate, no authority whatsoever that was able to bind 
or loose in heaven or on earth. He gave no man any keys ; 
and he claimed to give no man any keys. He established 
no organization that was to be called by his name or any 
other name. 

In the third place, he did not establish any sacraments. 
The Protestant Church is accustomed to say that there are 
two sacraments of divine ordination, — baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. The Catholic Church says there are seven 
sacraments, — baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, 
extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony. Of all these, 
Jesus did not attempt the institution as a sacrament of any 
single one. Baptism was earlier than the time of Jesus. 
Jesus baptized nobody: he simply accepted the rite at the 
hands of John the Baptist as one of common occurrence, and 
his disciples adopted it in after times. He made no law 
concerning it whatsoever. Jesus had no idea of establishing 
even the Lord's Supper as a permanent institution. He 
simply said to his disciples. This do as ye sit at supper in 
remembrance of me. Remember me when you break the 
bread, and remember me when you drink the cup. 

But note one thing bearing on this question of the organi- 
zation of the church as a permanent power in the world and 
as bearing on the institution of sacraments as permanent 
forces in the world. If Jesus be correctly reported, he said 
that the present order of things was to come to an end 
inside of twenty-five years, before the people that he was 
talking to should all have passed away. It is absurd, then, 
on the face of it and in the presence of an expectation like 
that, to think of him as supposing that there was any need 
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of organizing a church or instituting any sacraments what- 
soever. The present order of things was speedily to come 
to an end, and a new heaven and a new earth were to take 
the place of the old order. Meantime, then, he did nothing 
but proclaim the glad tidings that he had come to bring. So 
much, then, by way of the negative side, so much as to what 
Jesus did not attempt. 

Let me now call your attention to certain things not alto- 
gether new, but new in the force and freshness with which 
he proclaimed them, new in the fact that the conditions of 
the world, politically, socially, religiously, morally, at that 
time were fitted for their introduction as never before. He 
proclaimed with a power and freshness and adaptation to 
the conditions of his age certain great principles that, if 
they may be allowed the name of Christian, are capable of 
making Christianity a universal and eternal spiritual relig- 
ion. Mark you, I do not undertake this morning to define 
Christianity. I only say that, if these things which I regard 
as the most important things that Jesus ever taught, may be 
taken as the essential things, if they may be taken as so 
essential that the name " Christian '' belongs to them, then 
Christianity is destined to be the world-wide and everlasting 
religion. 

What were these things ? First, he attempted to establish 
in the thought and life of his time what I may call the delo- 
calization of the worship of God. Up to his time, God, or 
the gods, had been universally worshipped at particular 
places. Go back among the old barbaric peoples, and you 
will see that it never occurred to them that they could wor- 
ship their god anywhere they might happen to be. The God 
they worshipped manifested himself in some special way, at 
some special place. At this particular spot he was accus- 
tomed to keep tryst with his worshippers. He could be 
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found nowhere else. He could be found here only in ac- 
cordance with some special form or order of service, and in 
no other way. If you wished to win his favor, you must go 
to his sacred seat. Among the Greeks in the early days, the 
worship of the gods was local. If a man went into a foreign 
country or beyond the borders of his own land, he was be- 
yond the jurisdiction of his own god. The god as an image 
must either be carried with him or he must go beyond the 
limits of its power. When they wished to establish a new 
city, a new civilization, as according to Virgil's story of 
w^neas founding the city of Rome after the destruction 
of the city of Troy, they must take some of the sacred earth 
itself from the place where the god had been accustomed to 
abide, and carry it with them. They were supposed thus 
to transport the god in the process, and this was the only 
way by which they could take him into a foreign country 
and establish there their own peculiar religion. The same 
was substantially true among the Hebrews. You remember 
the old Bible stories : how, when some of the enemies of the 
Jews had fought them up in the hills, they said the Hebrew 
God is the God of the mountains, — if we can decoy the people 
down into the plain, we can beat them ; how the Philistines 
captured the ark, and carried it out of the Hebrew camp, 
and the Hebrews were utterly weak and helpless until they 
got it back again. These were universal ideas in the ancient 
world. In that famous talk with the woman of Samaria 
when she raised the question as to where was the proper 
place to worship Jehovah, saying, We worship him on this 
mountain, but you say in Jerusalem is the only place, — of 
course she expected him to say that, knowing he was a Jew, 
— what did Jesus say? The hour cometh, yea, now is, 
when neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem shall 
men worship the Father. God is Spirit, — the great, ringing 
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emancipatory word, — God is Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth. From that 
hour, the highest thinkers have known that the universal 
God dwells not in temples made with hands, but is to be 
faced, met, by the pure in heart and the spiritual-minded 
everywhere. 

Another great thing Jesus attempted. He attempted to 
press home upon the world the thought that the one thing 
of importance was not the outward expression of the relig- 
ious life, but the condition of the heart that sought expres- 
sion. Up to this time, almost all over the world, as in the 
other case, the contrary idea had been held. In Rome or 
Athens, the question never came up as to the condition of 
the worshipper's heart. Jupiter cared nothing about the 
condition of his worshipper's heart. Apollo cared nothing 
about the state of mind of the man who sought his altar. 
The ancient gods were not searchers of the secret places of 
the soul. What they wanted was the outward pomp of wor- 
ship. A man must follow the prescribed ritual; he must 
offer the appropriate sacrifice, with the proper words, in the 
proper way. If he did this, no further questions were asked. 
This, also, was the popular idea on the part of many of the 
Hebrews. That is what Jesus charged home on the Phari- 
sees, — the Pharisees who thought themselves the most scru- 
pulous and religious people of their time. You pay tithes, 
he said, of anise and cumin, — you are very scrupulous about 
that. You make your phylacteries broad (the little receptacle 
in which a Scripture text is enclosed, a sort of charm or amu- 
let which was worn on the forehead or arm). You are care- 
ful about this. You are careful that the worship of the tem- 
ple, the ritual, should be perfect, that the outside of the 
cup and platter is polished and white and clean. What is 
the trouble, then ? There is no love, no high, pure, noble 
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purpose in the heart ; and God, who is spirit, the God of all 
the world, cares nothing for your rituals, your sacrifices, your 
charms, your amulets, your public service. He looks into 
the heart. It is the true-hearted who find God. And, 
henceforth, it is understood that it is the pure in heart who 
see God. It is the peacemaker, it is the man who is lov- 
ing, who is a helper, it is the one who is noble and true, 
who is the real worshipper from that time on. 

A third thing Jesus attempted in the same line, but 
pushing it so much farther as to make it a perfectly dis- 
tinct idea by itself. Jesus, for the first time in the history 
of the world, in so conspicuous and emphatic a way, teaches 
the doctrine of the right relation to our fellow-men as the 
pathway, and the only pathway, to God ; the right relation 
to our fellow-men, the only way to find God. You remem- 
ber he says : if thou bringest thy gift to the altar and there 
rememberest that thy brother has aught against thee, — that 
is, that there is something out in your human relations, — do 
not think you can offer it acceptably or that it is worth while 
for you to stay. Leave your gift there before the altar and 
go your way. First be reconciled to your brother, and then 
come, and the way is open to God. In magnificence of 
ritual, in grandeur of sacrifice, in munificence of display, 
nothing is of any avail so long as you are out of right rela- 
tions to your fellow-men. 

Do you not see the profound, universal, spiritual character 
of this teaching? If God be the universal spirit, then we 
do not approach him by a journey to other places. We may 
not get any nearer to him by burning an animal on an altar, 
by going through any sort of service whatever. But if I culti- 
vate in my own heart and manifest in my own life the noble, 
sweet, tender, humane qualities that we call divine, then I 
become like God; and, by becoming like him, I approach 
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him, get near to him, come into right relation to him, and 
that is the only possible way of coming into right relation 
with such a being. 

Here, then, you see, for the first time in the history of the 
world, any such spiritual insight as this which lifts what we 
call poor mortality up to a level with the divine. Here is the 
bond, in this sacred thought, that links those two great com- 
mandments, love to God and love to man, together, and makes 
them one. 

In the next place, Jesus teaches the universality of the 
fatherhood of God and the correlated truth, the brotherhood 
of man. I told you something last Sunday in regard to the 
difficulty with which men grasp this great idea that Jesus 
taught, that the one God, who is spirit, is everywhere, and that 
this idea carries with it the idea of the universal brotherhood 
of humanity. This is a commonplace with us, as are the inven- 
tions and discoveries of the last hundred years. In order to 
appreciate what they mean, we need to go back of their 
introduction. Go back to the time in the history of the 
world which was only a little before the time of Jesus, and 
ever since except as such influences come to permeate the 
world, and you come to a time when it had never occurred to 
men to think of one universal God. It never occurred to the 
ordinary thinkers of the world that their god cared anything 
about the worship of other people. Other people had no 
part nor right in their worship. The only way by which they 
could enter into it was by adoption into the tribe, through the 
fiction of their being one family. The god was the god of 
our tribe, of our family, not of any other people on the face 
of the earth. Not only that : he did not wish to be. He did 
not care for the worship of other people : he was in a condi- 
tion of enmity towards other nations. But Jesus lifts this 
great doctrine into the heavens, so that it might be seen of all 
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men, — this doctrine of the fatherhood of God, which carries 
with it the idea of universal brotherhood. But we are not 
yet civilized enough to gain more than a little glimpse of 
what this universal brotherhood means. It means, along with 
the outlook, the hope that Jesus assumed, but did not try to 
prove as true : it means that it makes very little difference 
whether people are rich or poor, educated or uneducated, 
what their condition of life in this world may be, so long as 
they are cultivating this inner life that shall fit them for the 
grandeur of their coming destiny. Do you not see what 
release it was for those in bonds, what hope for the down- 
trodden, for the outcast, for the poor ? It was the procla- 
mation of world-wide religious emancipation. 

Then, in the next place, I wish to speak of Jesus' ideal of 
a kingdom. The only word with which he started out was 
the proclamation that a certain kingdom, the kingdom of 
God, the kingdom of heaven, was at hand. I wish you 
frankly to understand that the best scholars of the world 
are not at one in their opinions as to whether Jesus really 
expected the marvellous second coming of himself in the 
clouds and the establishment of his kingdom by miracle, or 
whether this circle of ideas which was common in the Jewish 
mind at that time was attributed to him by the writers after 
his death. This is a question upon which scholarship is 
divided. I am inclined to believe that he did accept those 
ideas. I see nothing whatever derogatory to him in that 
supposition. If a man to-day should announce such ideas, 
we should say that he was either unintelligent or insane. 
But, when Jesus announced them, there was no conception 
of any natural order of the world to be suspended or inter- 
fered with. It was the common belief of the age that God 
ruled the world after this miraculous and arbitrary fashion ^ 
and it was as easy for an intelligent, cultivated Jew of 
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that day to believe that God might by miracle cleave the 
heavens and come down suddenly and reconstruct the 
order of the world and establish a divine kingdom as it 
was to believe in the sunrise, the dew, or the rain. It is 
nothing, then, against the intellectual acuteness or the 
intellectual power of Jesus to suppose that he literally 
believed in this second coming. It makes no difference to 
me whether he believed it or not. The point is what he pro- 
claimed concerning the nature of this kingdom^ as to who were 
to be citizens of it, as to the conditions of that citizen- 
ship. He proclaimed what every high, grand, hopeful man 
always believes, the coming of a divine kingdom, an ideal, 
grander, finer condition of the world, no matter whether 
suddenly out of the heavens or whether gradually by growth 
through the ages. 

The only point I wish to direct your attention to as some- 
thing new in the history of the world was that he did not make 
any creed a condition of citizenship in it. He did not write 
over the gate any shibboleth of words. Christian or pagan. 
He did not demand any sacrifice, any ritual, any special form 
of religious service. He did not demand that one should be 
a member of this organization or that. He said nothing 
about those things that his followers ignorantly or perversely 
have substituted for what he did say. He opened the gate 
of this coming kingdom, and said that the only condition of 
entering it was goodness, — nothing else. In this kingdom, 
the ordinary ideas of the world were to be reversed. He 
said: The princes of the Gentiles exercise lordship, and those 
that are great are the masters ; but it shall not be so among 
you. He that is great among you shall be the servant, and 
he who serves most nobly shall be greatest of all. For the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister ; 
not to be served, but to serve ; not to have others give 
unto him, but to give himself for others. 
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That is the ideal which Jesus made so plain, so clear, as 
the one dominant thought of his great coming kingdom, no 
matter how it was coming, no matter when. Centre your 
thought right here. In this kingdom of God, goodness shall 
gain admission and service shall make great Is there any 
finer, higher, nobler ideal than that for regenerating human* 
ity that any science, any philosophy, has to offer ? 

And this leads me to the last point I wish to make, carry- 
ing this one a little farther. Jesus was not, in the ordinary 
sense of that word, an intellectual teacher or guide. He 
framed no system of philosophy. He taught the world noth- 
ing about science. He hinted nothing as to the true nature 
of the universe, the origin of the earth, the origin of man. 
He had no new-found theories by which to solve the political 
riddles of the world. He professed no preference for mon- 
archy or republicanism. He had no new patent way of read- 
justing social inequalities. He did not even preach the 
freeing of slaves. He did not attempt to reorganize the 
industrial world. What did he do, then ? Suppose towards 
the month of March, people, forgetting the natural coming 
of spring, should call a convention and outline means and 
methods by which to force its coming, — methods by which 
to dispose of the still unmelted snow, casting it, perhaps, into 
the sea ; methods by which the little rootlets of the grasses 
might be kindled into life again, and led to send up their 
tiny shoots of green; artificial methods by which the sap 
should be started in the trees, by which they should induce 
them to push out their tiny buds with the promise of leafage 
and summer fruit, — and, while they were engaged in these 
artificial methods of doing it, behold 1 the old, eternal, divine 
sun shining in the heavens, and before his presence the snows 
retreat and sink away, the brooklets run dancing and singing 
down the hillsides, the tiny grass-blades creep up, the sap 
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starts in the trees, the buds creep forth, the leaves unfold. 
While the philosophizing and speculating are going, on, as 
Lowell says, with one great gush of blossoms June storms 
the world, and summer is here. Why? Because the sun 
has been shining. 

Jesus did not attempt any unnatural, artificial methods of 
getting rid of the evils of the world. But he set in the 
heavens to shine forever the great, glowing, luminous doctrine 
of love, saying love is everything. Not by any means that 
he would intend to cast slight upon the intellectual prob- 
lems of the world or their intellectual solution. But they 
are of no avail unless love dominates human life. And 
then, if it does, do you not see bow it makes very little 
difference whether the form of government is a monarchy or 
a republic? We have learned, even in our brief history, 
that a republican majority can be as unscrupulous and des- 
potic as any monarchy the world ever saw. Machinery, 
then, alone is not enough to produce political perfection. 
Suppose one man is a workman or another a slave. Freeing 
the slave even does not bring the kingdom of God. But 
love, the perfect love that Jesus preached, would bring the 
kingdom of God, even if slavery remained. Intellectual 
solutions of the world's industrial problems are all vain, — 
this reconstruction and reorganization of society. Not by 
any means that something cannot be done in this way, but 
they are all in vain unless love be the supreme power of 
human life; and, when that is the power that lights, lifts, 
leavens, guides the world, all these other questions will take 
care of themselves. 

The kingdom of God, then, is the kingdom of love, — that 
love which makes one ready to give himself in service, which 
makes him perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect. These, 
then, are some of the things that Jesus attempted. 
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Last Sunday morning I spoke to you concerning Jesus 
and what he attempted. This morning I am to speak of the 
influence of the idea that Jesus was the Jewish Messiah, the 
Christ; for, as you are aware, the word *' Christ" is only the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew word for Messiah. So, 
when we say Jesus was the Christ, it is the same as saying 
Jesus was the Messiah. 

There are two figures in the popular imagination quite 
separable from each other, very distinct in outline and in 
the influence which they have exerted on the world. One 
is the Jesus of history. The other is the Christ of dogma. 
One is an historical personage. The other is the child, the 
creation, of tradition and of the growth of doctrinal belief. 
I need hardly say that the two have been so blended in the 
popular imagination as to make it difficult to separate them, 
and that the Christ of dogma has been the dominant figure 
in the religious history of the last sixteen or seventeen hun- 
dred years. 

I wish, then, to outline for you as clearly as I can the in- 
fluence on the growth of the Church and the development 
of Christian thought, and so on the history of the religious 
life of civilization, of this preconceived idea that Jesus was 
the Jewish Messiah. In order to comprehend the points 
that I wish to make, you need to stop for a moment and get 
clearly in mind how mighty in its power to shape and con- 
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trol thought is a preconceived idea or theory. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Ptolemaic theory of the universe. This was 
accepted for hundreds of years. And though there were any 
number of facts that did not clearly or easily fit into this 
theory, yet, since they accepted the theory as true, the facts 
must be forced into accordance with it ; and so all sorts of 
curious and complicated devices were resorted to, to explain 
the movements of the heavenly bodies in accordance with 
the preconceived theory. 

Take as another illustration a more modem one. Newton 
not only advocated, but he demonstrated the theory of grav- 
ity, — demonstrated it so that no competent mathematician 
who was unbiassed could possibly help accepting it ; and yet 
it was fifty, sixty, over seventy years in some parts of Europe, 
after it was demonstrated beyond question, before some of the 
finest mathematicians would accept it. Why ? Because there 
was any flaw in the demonstration ? Not at all. Even Leib- 
nitz, a mathematician almost as great in rank as Newton him- 
self, who might have been supposed to accept it on its 
first presentation because he was perfectly competent to 
go over the demonstration and understand every part of it, 
refused to believe it, because he held another theory. He 
supposed that the adoption of Newton's theory was substi- 
tuting unintelligent force or law for the direct action of the 
Deity. That is, it was theological preconception that pre- 
vented the great mathematician from seeing a perfectly clear 
mathematical demonstration. 

Take as another illustration the relation of Agassiz to the 
doctrine of evolution. Agassiz demonstrated some of the 
very strongest possible points in favor of the theory of evo- 
lution, and yet fought and opposed the theory as long as he 
lived. Why ? Purely on account of a theological bias. He 
had been accustomed to look at the facts from another point 
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of view, and consequently — would not, shall I say ? no : 
that is unfair — could not see the force of even the facts and 
arguments which he himself had discovered and presented. 

I speak of these simply to illustrate the power over the 
human mind of a preconceived theory. 

We are ready, then, having made that clear, to consider 
this theory of the Messianic office of Jesus and what a tre- 
mendous part it has played in the development of human 
thought and belief and of ecclesiastical life. It is one of the 
strongest and mightiest ideas in the world ; and people who 
look only at the Jewish expectation of the coming of the 
Messiah, and do not look over the world sufficiently to note 
that it is not entirely unique, not entirely confined to the 
Jewish race, are accustomed to wonder whether it must not 
have had some underlying divine truth in it, to make it so 
mighty, and to give it such power over human thought and 
human life. I know, before I studied the history of other 
religions I was accustomed to think that this unique, as I 
supposed, and age-long belief on the part of the Jews was 
so strange, so unnatural, so out of the common, that I felt 
almost forced to believe that it was true, as the only way of 
accounting for it. And yet, mighty as this idea seems to us, 
familiar as we have been with it all our lives, we must 
remember that it is only one of similar beliefs that have pre- 
vailed in many different parts of the world. Take, for exam- 
ple, India. It is believed there, as one of the doctrines of 
the Hindu religion, that at stated periods from the beginning 
a divine being becomes incarnate, that there is what they 
call an avatar^ a coming, the manifestation of a divine being 
to set the world right, to bring some new and higher revela- 
tion. Among the Buddhists, also, Gautama was only one of 
many divine manifestations. It was believed that there had 
been a series of Buddhas, and that Gautama was only the 
last of the series, the most distinguished. 
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Not only has this been held by the nations of the far East, 
but it is a belief of quite modern times. Within the mem- 
ory of man — I am not sure but the sect has become extin- 
guished — there was a body of religionists in Russia who 
were waiting the reappearance of Napoleon as their Messiah, 
their deliverer. One of the old German emperors was sup- 
posed only to have disappeared, to be asleep, ready to come 
forth in the fulness of time. King Arthur disappeared ; but 
it was not forever. He is not dead: he has withdrawn 
into the quiet, far-off valley that exists only in the land of 
myth. When the time comes, he is to reappear in kingly 
power and glory once more. When Cortez landed on the 
shores of Mexico, though he was not aware of it, he owed his 
friendly reception and ability to penetrate into the country, 
and even to the capital city, to the belief on the part of the 
people in the coming of a divine being, a Messiah. They 
expected this Messiah to come in human form, and to be 
white ; and the belief spread like wildfire over the nation 
that Cortez was he, and this was the reason for his friendly 
reception. 

You are familiar with the story of Hiawatha. When he 
disappears down the sunset, it is not a final disappearance : 
in fulness of time he is to come again. And here we are, 
curiously enough, on the eve of a war in the West, springing, 
as did so many Jewish rebellions and wars with their Roman 
superiors, out of this very belief in the imminence of the 
coming of a Messiah. The Sioux Indians and the Chey- 
ennes are in arms. Why ? There is a prophet among them 
who has predicted to them that a divine Messiah is coming, 
and they are in rebellion against the whites. He has prophe- 
sied to them within a week that at a given sign a mysterious 
wind is to blow, the earth is to tremble, and, when a song on 
the part of certain holy ones whom he has appointed is 
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lifted up, the earth is to open, their enemies are to be 
slaughtered, and only five hundred of the white people 
will be left on the face of the earth. They are not to be 
afraid of the guns of their enemies. They are to put their 
trust in the coming of this divine messenger from on high, 
who is to deliver at last his copper-colored people. 

You see, then, that the belief in a Messiah has not been 
confined to any one people nor to any one age. And you 
see illustrated in this modern instance how mighty the power 
of a belief like this can be over not only the thoughts, the 
beliefs, the creeds, but the actions, the life, of a nation. 

The Jews believed, and believed very naturally, that a 
Messiah was to come, a divine messenger. Some of them 
supposed he was to be only a man, some that he would be a 
supernatural being ; but, no matter what the particular the- 
ory might be, a divine Messiah, a divinely sent being, was to 
come and deliver them from all their enemies, and make 
Jerusalem the central city of the world, and all nations sub- 
ject to their king and to them, the chosen people. 

I am not quite sure in my own mind, scholars are not 
agreed concerning it, whether Jesus himself believed that he 
was the Messiah or not. We need not stay to discuss the 
question, for it is practically of very little importance. The 
chief matter of concern to us is that the early Church had 
accepted this as the one great dominant thought. For, as I 
pointed out to you a few Sundays ago, in the beginning the 
only distinction between the Jew and the Christian was that 
the Jew believed a Messiah was coming, and the Christian 
believed he had come, and that Jesus was he. This was 
what made a man a Christian, — to be a follower of and be- 
liever in the Messiah. 

Now I wish to point out to you the important part which 
this belief played in its bearing on the records of the life of 
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Jesus, on the theories of his personality, on the growth of 
the Church, and on the body of doctrine that came to be ac- 
cepted. 

I. In the first place, I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that this Christ idea, this Messianic belief, reshaped the 
traditions about Jesus, and finally edited the records which 
we have in the Gospels. Jesus, so far as we know, never 
wrote a line or a word. His immediate disciples, so far as 
we know, never wrote a line or a word. Believing, as they 
did, that Jesus was to come in the clouds of heaven and 
establish this supernatural kingdom on earth within twenty- 
five or thirty years, they would feel no need of any written 
records. The story was familiar to the thought, and on the 
lips of every man, woman, and child. But after they had 
waited and Jesus did not come, waited sixty, seventy years, 
and still he did not come, then tradition, which up to that 
time had only passed from lip to lip, or fragments of which 
only had been written down as a manual to teach the young 
catechists and students, or for the sake of sending a record 
of what one person claimed he knew to a friend, was gath- 
ered up, and the whole story was written out. It was made 
up of these memorabilia, these notes, these recollections, 
these traditions, as to what had occurred. The story, then, 
was written years after the death of Jesus, — the story as we 
have it now in the Four Gospels. And when you remember 
that even now in these days of the printing-press, of short- 
hand, of living witnesses, there are serious disputes as to 
important facts in the life of so well known a character as 
Abraham Lincoln, — as to what he said, as to certain ac- 
tions, as to what were his religious notions, all the way from 
making him a very sound orthodox believer to turning him 
into a Unitarian or a Spiritualist, — when you consider that 
there are all these contradictions to-day, recollect what it 
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must have been two thousand years ago, with no critical 
spirit, no authority in writing, no printing-presses, no authen- 
tic or accurate reports of any kind. And then remember 
that they were written, completed, edited, from the point of 
view of a believer in the Messianic mission of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. I do not wish to intimate for a moment that there 
was any conscious misunderstanding or misrepresentation. 
They believed, thoroughly, that Jesus was the Messiah ; but 
they had clearly in their minds certain things that the Mes- 
siah was to be, and that the Messiah was to do when he 
came. Do you not see, then, how perfectly natural it was 
that they should have come to believe that those things did 
actually happen to Jesus of Nazareth ? The Messiah must 
do such and such things. Jesus was the Messiah, therefore 
he did such and such things. That was the easy logic, and 
a logic not only natural, but inevitable under the circum- 
stances. 

Let me give you one or two illustrations of the extent to 
which this Christ idea reshaped and edited the records as we 
have them in the Gospels. Where was Jesus bom ? In my 
judgment, there is no sort of doubt that Jesus was bom in 
Nazareth. The tradition has always been that he was bom 
in Bethlehem. Why? For the reason that the Messiah, 
when he came, was to be bom in Bethlehem. Why ? Be- 
cause he was to be of the royal line of David, and Bethlehem 
was David's city, so the tradition grew that Jesus was bom 
in Bethlehem. But the two writers contradict each other. 
Matthew says that Joseph and Mary lived in Bethlehem. 
They go to Nazareth, because the tradition was so strong 
that Jesus was a Nazarene that he must make him live there 
part of his life. Luke tells us frankly that Joseph and Mary 
lived in Nazareth. Then comes the device of the taxation 
or enrolment on the part of the emperor, so that Jesus could 
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be bom there. But we know from history that there was no 
such taxation or enrolment at that time. Even if there had 
been, there would have been no need of Joseph's going there 
to be enrolled ; and, if Joseph had felt the necessity of goings 
there would have been no need of his wife, or his betrothe ' 
wife's going with him. So there is no actual historic ground 
whatever for believing that Jesus was bom in Bethlehem. 
It is only that, being the Messiah, and the Messiah being the 
son of David, he must have been born in David's city. 

In regard to the three wise men that came from the East. 
Why were there three ? Jesus, having become king in the 
popular imagination, must have a star to herald his birth ; and, 
as he was king of all the earth, being the son of God, there 
must come a representative from the three great continents 
known at that time. The three represented Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. They did not know that any such country as 
America existed, or there would have been more than three 
wise men. 

Then in regard to the sending out of the seventy. It was 
a tradition that there were seventy nations in the world. 
Jesus, then, as king of all the earth, sends out an ambassador 
to each of the nations. But, as a matter of fact, the idea 
of there being seventy nations was purely fanciful. There is 
no historic record of those nations, nor of any messenger 
having been sent out by the Messiah to them. 

And so I might go on and refer to any number of other 
supposed facts in the life of Jesus, showing that they were 
written from the point of view of this Messianic belief, and 
for the sake of fulfilling some supposed prophecy. As you 
read hereafter the Gospels, or Matthew in particular, note 
how frequently you come across a verse like this : This, then, 
was done, in order that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets. There are some cases where there is a 
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supposed quotation from a prophet, when the quotation as a 
matter of fact does not exist, and is purely a misconception 
on the part of the writer. The belief, then, that Jesus was 
the Messiah reshaped the traditions of his life and edited the 
records. This is the first point. 

2. Note, in the next place, how important a part this 
belief played in developing the new conception as to the 
personality and character of Jesus. At first, when they asked, 
" Who is this man ? " the answer was, " Why, he is the son of 
the carpenter from Nazareth." When it was asked, further, 
"Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?" it never 
occurred to the person to whom the question was put to say, 
" Oh, he did not come out of Nazareth : he came out of Bethle- 
hem, in the royal line of David " ; but he simply said, " Come 
and see what has come out of Nazareth." He is, then, simply 
the carpenter's son of Nazareth. There are curious incon- 
sistencies that the careless reader does not note in the 
Gospels. When Mary goes up to the temple with Jesus at 
the age of twelve, she apparently does not know what a 
wonderful being he is ; and yet, according to the stories, an 
angel had come and foretold his conception and birth, and 
she knew that he was a divine being; and yet, note, she 
seems astonished and overwhelmed because in talking with 
the doctors in the temple he showed unusual intelligence, 
and because he asserted his independence and ability to take 
care of himself. Yet, according to the tradition, Mary must 
have known that he was the son of Crod from heaven, and 
would naturally show unusual intelligence, and be able to 
look after himself. At first, then, Jesus was just this human 
child, like other human children ; but, after the influence of 
the preconceived idea that he was the Messiah, he became 
something more than human, — not God at first, but a divinely 
appointed messenger, accredited with supernatural power. 
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Then he becomes a pre-existent being. This was not his 
first appearance. He was older than Abraham, and existed 
among the angels of heaven. After ihat he becomes a great 
leader among the angels, the opponent in heaven, in that 
famous war, of Satan himself, when he led the revolt for 
which he was cast out, with a third part of the inhabitants of 
heaven. Then by and by he becomes more than an angel, 
more than a leader of angels, the equal of God, the second 
person in the mysterious divine trinity. It takes two or 
three hundred years, however, for this growth to come to its 
complete fulfilment ; but at the last, and always under the 
influence of this Messianic idea, he rises grade after grade in 
being until he becomes not king of earth only, but king of 
all worlds. 

Then there is a discussion as to the interior make-up 
of his nature. He was God. To be sure, he was bom 
of a human mother in Nazareth, so he was human. Then 
there must be some philosophic blending of this God and 
human nature. How? There was no end of theories — 
they would weary you, should I give them — to explain 
the mysterious supposed fact. His human life was not real : 
it was a phantasmal, a theatrical display. He was God, 
and God only. With some he was God wearing a human 
body. The orthodox doctrine came to be that he was very 
God, with two natures blended in one. If he had two nat- 
ures, then did he have two wills that could have come 
in conflict, one of which was divine and one human? Or 
did he have two natures blended mysteriously together, 
and one will? This came to be the orthodox doctrine. 
So you see the growth, under the influence of this Messianic 
preconception, until he sits equal with God on the throne at 
his right hand, mediator and intercessor forever. 

3. In the third place, note the influence that this precon- 
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ceived idea had on the development of the Church. Jesus 
organized no church. No church existed at his death. 
Then his disciples gathered together; but the Church was 
a purely voluntary association, made up of those who be- 
lieved that Jesus was the Messiah. If Jesus was king, the 
Church must become a kingdom. And so we find it, on the 
one hand, developed into the mightiest kingdom that this 
world ever saw ; and, as God is King of kings and Lord of 
lords, so God's vicegerent and visible representative of God 
on earth speaks with his authority, and rules not only in- 
dividual men, but empires, conferring favor even on the 
mightiest monarch by letting him hold his stirrup for him as 
he mounts his horse. You see, then, that under this idea of 
the kingship of the carpenter's son of Nazareth we have at 
last this mighty spiritual kingdom that has lasted for seven- 
teen hundred years, — the mightiest spiritual power that the 
world has ever seen. It grew up by perfectly natural steps 
and through the course of many years. The pope of Rome 
becomes the representative of God on earth, merely because 
Rome was the capital city of the Roman Empire. Disputed 
questions of the Church were referred to the bishops, and 
afterward to an assembly or council of bishops ; but by and 
by the pope, sitting in the centre of the kingdom, in its cap- 
ital city, claims authority over the whole spiritual welfare of 
the kingdom, equal to that which the emperor claimed over 
its secular affairs. 

And here comes one of the most significant facts in the 
editing of the records. I postponed it to this time, because 
here is the proper place for its consideration. We are not 
quite certain that Peter ever visited Rome. But, in order 
that the papal power might reach back to apostolic authority 
and claim apostolic succession, it was determined that Peter 
must have been the first ruler or bishop of that Church. 
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Then, as the papal power was grasped, there needed a divine 
authority to bolster it up and be its eternal pillar; and so the 
records are changed, and we find appearing in the Gospels 
that famous conversation between Jesus and Peter, in which 
Peter, who had been called a devil and commanded to get 
behind his Lord, triumphed over all the disciples. 

Take another illustration. Only a little while before this, 
it is said that the mother of Zebedee had come to Jesus, and 
asked that her two sons might sit, the one on the right hand 
and the other on the left of Jesus, when he came into his 
kingdom. But Jesus said he had no authority to do any- 
thing of the kind, but referred all to the Father. And now 
Jesus is made to assume just that authority, and to give 
the keys to Peter. And he gives him authority to bind and 
to loose on earth and in heaven, so that hereafter and to 
all time the successor of Peter's authority, the wielder of 
Peter's power, holds absolute dominion over kingdoms and 
peoples, over bodies and souls of men, over their welfare in 
this world and their welfare forever. 

4. Not only this. This influence of the Christ idea 
played a most important part in the development of that 
scheme of doctrine which has come to be considered ortho- 
dox throughout the ages. Jesus did not say much about 
doctrine, as I told you last Sunday. If he knew anything 
about the fall of man, he did not emphasize it. If he knew 
that he belonged to an infinite Trinity, he did not allude to 
it. Most of those doctrines which have come to be the 
great ones of the Church Jesus left almost entirely on one 
side. The great thing he preached was goodness, character, 
human service. These things have become almost nothing 
in the great scheme of faith which has been laid on the 
conscience of the world. 

Note that Jesus, who was thought to be the Messiah, then 
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king, came at last to be looked on as God himself. The 
central fact, then, of Christianity insisted that God came 
down to this little earth. Came for what ? Came to suffer, 
came to die. Why? There must have been, since this thing 
occurred, some tremendous reason ; and so we find one of 
the most famous theological treatises, one that perhaps has 
had as much influence as any other in shaping Christian 
thought in regard to this matter, the famous book of Anselm, 
" Cur Deus Homo ? "— " Why God Man ? " Why ? Then be- 
gan the emphasis of this tremendous supposed fact of human 
sin at the beginning, this great break in human allegiance, 
this falling away from God into utter loss and ruin. There 
must have been this tremendous catastrophe, in order to 
make it reasonable that God should visit the earth. So this 
catastrophe is emphasized. Whatever the result, it must be 
something fearful, in order to make it necessary for God him- 
self to come to earth and suffer and die to deliver people 
from it. So the great central fact in the theology of the 
world has been this Christology, the tremendous catastrophe 
in the beginning and with a catastrophe at the end, in order 
to explain the fact that God himself should leave heaven 
and come down to suffer and die. And, in order to make 
the suffering and death of Jesus significant enough to fit into 
the scheme, he must be made to be God. As a matter of 
historic fact, treating Jesus as a man, thousands and thou- 
sands have suffered unspeakably more than he did. But note 
the influence of this Christ idea that developed the theory 
of infinite suffering as an atonement for an infinite sin. It 
was said that Jesus suffered when he was in hell, since he 
was God, as much as all the lost would need to have suffered 
to all eternity. In this way he balanced and paid off the 
debt I have heard sermons over and over again, since 
my recollection of preaching, that outlined the terrific nature 
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of sin ; and how did they set it forth ? Not on account of 
the evil it causes in [this world, the real wrongs that men do 
each other; but they said it must have been an unspeakable 
wrong, or else God would not have needed to die to save 
people from it That was the method of the argument. 

Think for a moment, — as though a little child of three 
years of age should sjpeak or act disrespectfully in the pres- 
ence of an emperor, and then the child should be judged 
guilty, — not from the point of view of the child of three, but 
from the point of view of the supposed offended majesty of 
the emperor. That is the way human sin has been judged. 

I heard Mr. Stanley yesterday afternoon. Among other 
things, he described the pygmies that he discovered, — little 
men less than four feet high. They were scattered in a 
forest in Africa. He said that they seemed to him the most 
degraded — that is, the least human — of any beings on the 
face of the earth with which he was acquainted. Now, 
think for a moment of one of those little men, who never 
heard anything about God, who are hardly more than ani- 
mals, not able to read or write, simply under their animal 
impulses to get something to eat and protect themselves from 
the weather, being able to insult the King of heaven, the 
infinite God of this universe, of whom they never heard or 
dreamed, so as to become guilty of an eternal sin and de- 
serving of eternal pain. This is the theory, the exaggerated, 
the unreal, and hideous development of doctrine along the 
line of this growth of the Messianic dream, the Messianic 
office of Jesus. 

As a matter of fact, it is time for all intelligent thinkers 
to be done entirely with this whole Messianic conception. 
Let us study the Jesus of history. Let us learn what he did. 
Let us reverence him. Let us love him. Let us be follow- 
ers of his spirit Let us be children of the Father, as he 
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was. Let us be brothers in relation to our fellow-men, as he 
was. But do let us be done forever with this tradition, this 
myth, this exaggerated, unreal growth of thought, of belief, 
of doctrine, that goes under the name of the Messianic idea. 
Jesus was not the Messiah that the Jews looked for. 

And let us once for all absolve the Jewish race from 
that hideous load of imaginary guilt under which they have 
labored for centuries, of having consciously or purposely, or 
even ignorantly, put to death the son of God. As carefully 
as I have been able to study it, I have never seen any 
reason whatsoever for blaming the Jews at that time for any- 
thing more than that same kind of spiritual blindness which 
has manifested itself a thousand times in the history of the 
world, in the rejection, for the time being, of a higher, finer, 
clearer thought, and a nobler divine message. The Jews 
naturally looked on Jesus at that time — for there had been 
many other so-called Messiahs, persons who got them into 
difficulty with the Roman people — as another fanatic, very 
much as the officers out West are looking upon our Sioux 
Messiah who is claiming the guidance of the people to-day. 
Jesus was not the Jewish Messiah. Let us eliminate from 
our doctrine, our thought, our feeling, this whole conception, 
and go back along the lines of intelligent, critical discovery 
until we find the actual, historic, grand character, — Jesus of 
Nazareth. 



THE FIRST CHURCH AND PAUL 



We are briefly to review a battle-field, on which was fought 
out one of the greatest conflicts of the worid, — a battle-field 
where was determined one of the great onward steps of relig- 
ious liberty. If one to-day should walk over the battle-field 
of Gettysburg, and did not know something of the history 
that was enacted there apart from the monuments that have 
been raised in commemoration of it, he might not notice that 
any battle had ever been fought at all. Nature hastens to 
cover up the traces of human devastation. Some one, look- 
ing a little more carefully, might note here and there a trace 
of something that was not Nature's work, and might be able, 
by the power of his imagination, to call up something of the 
scenes of past years. If one journeys through certain parts 
of the world, in tropic regions more especially, he sees round 
him only scenes of peace, — a luxuriant vegetation, lofty 
trees, beautiful mountains, green to the summits, lifting them« 
selves against the blue of a lovely sky, and the sunshine 
bathing it all in a blessed calm. And, if he knew nothing 
of the history of the earth, the methods by which the world 
has grown, he might think that this was all, that it had been 
so from the beginning. But, when he is able to read some- 
thing of the meaning of the appearances of the surface 
of the earth, he would be able to call up a scene of devasta- 
tion, of convulsion, and picture to himself a time when the 
whole surface of the earth was upheaved and trembling, when 
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the inner fires were bursting forth and blighting the fair vege- 
tation. 

So, when one walks over this spiritual battle-field with only 
a superficial vision, he sees nothing but peace. If he notices 
some unusual phrase or expression here or there, having been 
taught to read the New Testament not with a critical eye, 
but only for certain spiritual benefits supposed to be derived 
from it, he will perhaps have only a passing wonder in his 
mind as to what this means, and then will go about his way. 
But, when he critically and carefully studies the New Testa- 
ment, he will find indications all over its surface of a tremen- 
dous primeval upturning and overturning, the symptoms of 
a battle fought out, of victory won for human liberty, for the 
religious growth of mankind. 

I wish to call your attention to a few of these superficial 
indications that appear in the New Testament, preliminary 
to taking you back to the scene itself, just to show you of 
what kind of conflict they are traces. 

I read to you this morning, as our lesson, the fourth chap- 
ter of Paul's letter to the churches of Galatia. Unless you 
have had your attention called especially to this matter, I 
doubt if there is a single person in all this audience who did 
not wonder what it was all about. What did it mean ? What 
is all this talk about the heir at one time being a bond-ser- 
vant, — though he was the heir of everything, of being treated 
like a servant? What about being under bondage to the 
rudiments of this world ? What about this new spirit of son- 
ship being sent forth to supersede that condition of bondage ? 
What about their desire to come back to these weak and 
beggarly rudiments, that Paul seems to despise and protest 
against so vehemently t What about the observance of days 
and months and seasons and years ? What about this having 
been under the law, and their desire to get back under it, 
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and his protest against it ? What about this allegory of his, 
in which he talks about being the son of a bond-woman or of a 
free woman, and compares Mount Sinai, in Arabia, to Hagar, 
the bond-woman of Abraham, the mother of them that have 
been in bondage from that day to this? And what about 
his protest at last, and his bidding them stand fast in the 
liberty that had been granted to them ? 

Let me call your attention to a few of the points. Most 
of them are in this very epistle. There are traces in other 
parts of the New Testament that are quite as significant to 
one who carefully inquires as to their meaning. 

In the first chapter of Galatians, sixth verse, Paul talks 
about certain people that had come to these churches of 
Galatia, bringing in a gospel which he denounces as no 
gospel at all, and calls upon them to reject. In the second 
chapter, fourth verse, he tells about certain persons coming 
down from somewhere to spy out their liberty, as though 
they wished to deprive them of it. Then in the sixth verse 
of the second chapter, referring to some persons supposed to 
occupy high position in the Church, he speaks of them with 
a touch of covert sarcasm as those who " were reputed to be 
somewhat." Three verses later in the same chapter, speak- 
ing of such notable men as Peter and James and John, again 
with underl3dng tones of sarcasm, he talks about certain 
ones " who seemed to be pillars," and yet with an air that 
tells you their authority is nothing to him. Again, in this 
same chapter, the eleventh and twelfth verses, he speaks in 
outright terms of condemnation of certain actions on the 
part of Peter. He says, "I withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed." What had he done ? Paul 
goes on to say. Peter came down to visit him in some of 
those churches that he had organized, and while there he 
joined in eating with the Gentiles ; but, the minute that cer- 
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tain people from the Jerusalem First Church came down, he 
withdrew himself, and had nothing to do with Paul. He was 
afraid of his reputation on the part of the central church at 
home. Then in the first verse of the fifth chapter there is 
that grand bugle-call, ^' Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty 
with which the Christ has made us free, and be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage." 

There are one or two traces of the same thing in the 
First Epistle to the church in Corinth. He talks about 
certain persons coming to Corinth, and charging him with 
establishing a religious organization in his own name, to 
be called by his own name, and that he was baptizing 
into his, the name of Paul, instead of into the name of 
the Christ. And in one place, ninth chapter, first verse, he 
says, "Am I not an apostle?" which implies that some- 
body had been sa3dng that he was no apostle, although he 
claimed to be one. He indignantly declares that he is an 
apostle, though not of the original twelve ; and then, to con- 
firm this claim, he goes on to detail at length, begging par- 
don for his boasting, the works of an apostle that he had 
wrought, — how great things he had achieved, how many 
churches he had established, what persecutions he had gone 
through, — and closes by saying that he had accomplished 
more than all of them put together. There must have been 
some deep underlying cause that led Paul to this apparently 
unseemly self-assertion. 

One more trace of this I will mention, not by any means 
that this exhausts the number. That is the Book of James. 
That is supposed to have been written by James, the brother 
of Jesus; and it is anti-Pauline from beginning to end, as 
though it were a pamphlet launched directly at the head of 
the apostle. Paul had taught, and had become distinguished 
through the early Church for teaching, salvation by faith, — 
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not, mark you, as it is sometimes charged, salvation by mere 
intellectual belief, the acceptance of certain intellectual 
propositions, but something far deeper and grander than 
that. He had become well known as a champion of this 
doctrine of salvation by faith ; and the whole Book of James 
is directed squarely against that, saying that faith in itself 
alone is dead, is of no account, and that it accomplishes 
nothing unless associated with works. James is the great 
apostle who stands for salvation by deeds instead of by faith. 
When Luther came and revived the great Pauline doctrine, 
making it the mighty weapon in his hands to fight the battle 
of liberty anew, he poured contempt on the Epistle of James. 
Could he have had his own way, he would not have allowed 
it to remain in the New Testament. He calls it an epistle 
of straw, for the reason that it opposes this grand doctrine, 
which he held as the supreme one in Christianity, salvation 
by faith. 

Here, then, I have sufficiently indicated to you these super- 
ficial appearances of the New Testament which indicate that 
it was not all peace, not all quiet and calm, among the early 
Christians during the middle of the first century. What had 
happened ? What is the cause of these appearances ? Let 
us go back and find out. 

There existed in Jerusalem at this time the great first 
Christian Church, — a church presided over by the apostles, 
those of them that still remained in Jerusalem, they naturally 
having the greatest authority. Here was Peter, here was 
James, the brother of the Lord himself, here were James and 
John. James, the brother of Jesus, afterward came to be 
recognized as bishop or head or leader, or whatever title you 
choose to call him, of this first church in Jerusalem. This 
church, of course, would claim that it had in its keeping the 
original, true tradition as to what Christianity ought to be. 
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Naturally enough, it would claim that it stood nearest to Jesus. 
They, had seen him, they had talked with him, they claimed 
to understand what he meant and what he wanted done. 

But, in opposition to them, what was being done, what 
was taking place? Why, here was a certain man named 
Paul, — originally, Saul of Tarsus, — a Jew who had been a 
persecutor, who had suddenly been converted to Christianity, 
who had never been up to Jerusalem since his conversion, 
who had had no talk with these men, who claimed to repre- 
sent Jesus at first hand, but had never seen him, who had 
not then seen Peter or James or John. What was he doing ? 
This Paul had gone down into Galatia, and had established 
what he called Christian churches. He had gone to different 
parts of the country, and had established these churches, 
without the consent of the men at Jerusalem, without their 
authority, without their guidance. Not only that, but he was 
teaching doctrines which they declared to be subversive of 
the fundamental principles of Christianity itself. In other 
words, he was sa3ring to them, It does not make any differ- 
ence what you do or do not do in the way of keeping the law 
or in the way of observing the ceremonial or sacrifices or 
anything of that sort, if only you accept the Messiah, the 
Christ. He asked nothing of them except that. 

What does the first church do when it hears of things 
like that ? It sends messengers, those that Paul speaks of as 
spies, down into that part of the country, to see what this 
Paul is doing, what kind of churches he is organizing. And, 
when Paul had established a church and left it in the hands 
of some one while he went to establish another, these mes- 
sengers, or spies, would come and visit this church, and say : 
Look here ! you are all wrong. This Paul we do not know 
anything about : he has no authority to establish churches. 
He claims to be an apostle, but he is not. He has never 
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seen Jesus, he has never conferred with us. We say that it 
is not enough simply to believe in the Christ : you must keep 
the law of Moses, too, or else you cannot be saved. And 
then, when Paul would come back from one of his journeys 
and would find, as he did in Galatia, that his authority had 
been undermined, that the people whom he had brought into 
the Christian Church looked on him with suspicion, he would 
say : You were overkind to me before. You pardoned my 
personal infirmity which made it difficult for me to preach 
the gospel. You would have plucked out your own eyes to 
deliver me from this infirmity, if you could have done so. 
What have I done, that now you have turned away from me ? 
I have preached to you this free gospel of Jesus the Christ, 
but you wish to go back again to the beggarly elements that 
you ought to have outgrown. You want to go back and put 
your necks once more under the yoke of the law, — a yoke 
so heavy that the Jews themselves were never able to bear it. 
Yet they wish to impose it on others as well. Do you not, 
then, get a glimpse of the kind of conflict that was going on ? 
Let us look a little more closely. What was it that this 
first church believed ? I told you some Sundays ago that at 
first the only difference between the Jew and the Christian 
was that the Jew believed that the Messiah was to come, and 
the Christian believed that he had come, and that Jesus was 
he. Such were these members of the first church in Jeru- 
salem. They had accepted the belief that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah for whom they had been waiting all these 
centuries ; but, while they believed that the whole world was 
to receive the blessing of this new revelation, this Christian- 
ity, they believed that they were to receive it through the 
process of becoming Jews. That is, they said, you must 
indeed believe in the Christ, but that alone is not enough. 
You must keep the law of Moses, too. You must become 
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what we are, — Jews, — and believe that the Messiah has 
come. That was the doctrine of the first church ; while Paul 
brushed the whole Mosaic system out of existence with one 
sweep of his pen, and went forth to the Greeks and all 
through the different nationalities that he came in contact 
with, and said : You need not trouble yourselves any more 
about the law of Moses. All you need to do in order to 
become Christians is to believe in the Christ. 

Let us see for a moment who these combatants were, that 
we may understand a little what spirit and temper entered 
into the conflict, and may gain a glimpse as to the reason 
why Paul held this broader conception of things. 

James and Peter and John were, so far as we know, prac- 
tically uneducated men. They were men who had been 
brought up in the strictest teachings of Judaism, who had 
been taught from childhood that the first great duty was to 
obey carefully all the details of the Mosaic law. . . . Who 
was Paul, what sort of man was he? Paul was not bom 
in Judea. He was bom in the province of Cilicia, in the 
south-eastem part of Asia Minor, in a great commercial 
centre, the city of Tarsus, which was one of the important 
cities of the ancient world at that time. At this commercial 
centre he would naturally come in contact with people of 
different nationalities, — people from Rome and the far East, 
as they passed back and forth on their journeys. He was an 
educated man. The Jews at this time had a great distmst 
of foreign learning. As, for example, to-day you find the 
French hating everything German and the German hating 
everything French, so you find the Jews at that time hating 
everjrthing Greek and Roman, trying to keep out foreign 
influence. Paul had not only been brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, one of the greatest teachers at that time, a broad- 
minded man, a man of liberal thought^ but he had also been 
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taught Greek learning and was a master of the Greek lan- 
guage. He knew something, at least, of Greek literature; 
for in his speech at Athens, in which he addressed the people 
in their own tongue, he was able to quote from their poets in 
enforcing a point that he wished to make especially emphatic. 
He had come in contact, then, with the outside world, had 
received a broader education than was common on the part 
of the Jewish youth. At the same time, he says, he was a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees. His father belonged to the tribe 
of Benjamin, and he had all the Jews^ grand pride in the 
magnificent history and high achievements of his people. 
Such were the men who werfe engaged in this conflict. 

It is time for us now to turn and see precisely what was 
involved in this conflict. How much did it mean ? It meant, 
to put it in a word, nothing less, in all probability, than the 
question whether there was to be any historic Christianity 
or not. I am of opinion, and I think that careful study 
of history will support this view, that, had it not been for 
Paul, there would have been no historic Christianity. What 
do I mean? Precisely this. Up to the time when Paul 
appears, Christianity is only a new Jewish sect. They had 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, the Essenes, diflFerent schools 
of philosophy, and different religious ideas ; and Christianity, 
as represented by the first church in Jerusalem, was nothing 
more or less than another Jewish party. And, had it been 
weighted down from the beginning with the necessity of 
keeping up the Mosaic ritual and obedience to all the Mosaic 
laws, it could never have possibly gone beyond the limits of 
Judea. And, when the city of Jerusalem was destroyed, 
Christianity would have perished from the face of the earth. 
For think what it meant. It meant going to an intelligent, 
educated Greek, trained in an entirely different way of look- 
ing at the world, and telling him that he must accept all the 
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Jewish ideas about Moses and Abraham and all the past ; 
that he must accept Moses as the one authoritative teacher 
from God ; that he must not only keep the ten command- 
ments, but he must keep all the Jewish ritual, the distinc- 
tions between animals that were clean and unclean ; that he 
must keep this ceremonial which says : You must not touch 
this and you must not do that, you must wash your hands 
just so many times in a day, you must wash the cups and 
pots and brazen vessels and tables, and keep the Sabbath 
after a special fashion. The whole life must be divided up 
by rules, days and months and seasons and years. The 
whole life must be regulated in such a way as would make 
it a positive bondage, so that a man would need years of 
education to walk safely through a single day without trans- 
gressing some of the ritual or ceremonial imposed as the 
will of God. As Paul says, it had become so oppressive 
that the Jews could not keep it themselves. There b not 
one of you, he says, that has ever kept it. It is too heavy 
a burden for you to bear ; and yet you wish to impose it on 
every one else. 

Suppose they had gone to the Greeks or Romans with 
Christianity restricted in this way. It never by any possi- 
bility could have been accepted. Paul went with another 
gospel. He freed Christianity from all the limits, all the 
restrictions, of its nationalism, and made it something capable 
of being world-wide. He said : In Christianity there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither man nor 
woman. It is for humanity, the child of God. This special 
man has come into the world, come with a message, not for 
Jews only, but for Greeks and Romans, for barbarians and 
Scythians, for all mankind. This was the kind of Christian- 
ity that Paul proclaimed. You will see then, I think, that 
my statement is justifiable ; that, but for the breaking away 
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from these narrow limitations which Paul effected, Christian- 
ity must have died with the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
would have been only one more of those little, restricted, 
confined, limited religious movements of which the past is 
so full. 

And now it is time to indicate the processes by which Paul 
wrought out this great liberation. It would not do for him 
to make a clean break with the past. I do not mean to say 
that Paul thought he was making a break with the past. I 
do not wish you to understand that Paul, in subtle fashion, 
was trying to do something which he did not wish the Jews 
with whom he was dealing to comprehend. No : Paul confi- 
dently believed himself, with all his soul, in the method by 
which he freed religion and made it universal. 

What did he do ? According to the methods of interpreta- 
tion which were popular at his time, fanciful, allegorical, 
mystical to the last degree, — principles of interpretation 
which we cannot for a moment accept in the modem world, 
but which answered his purpose grandly, — he went to work 
to prove to the Jews that all the issues for which he contended 
were really involved in their own scriptures. So you will find 
that the Pauline epistles, those which he wrote with his own 
hand or which were written under the inspiration of his own 
purpose by those that belonged to his school, are engaged in 
giving a spiritual, an inner, an esoteric, and new interpreta- 
tion to the old scriptures, — an interpretation which, by the 
way, leaves them one side forever, so far as Pauline Chris^ 
tianity is concerned, and substitutes something entirely new 
in their place. 

For example, you could not go to a Jew and say to him 
that God required no more sacrifices. He had been trained 
from the beginning to believe that the only way by which 
one could approach God was by means of sacrifice. What 
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does Paul do ? He says there needs no more sacrifice of 
bulls or goats or doves or pigeons, such as you are accus- 
tomed to in the temple. Why ? For the simple reason that 
the Christ in his own person has offered up a sacrifice once 
for all, — a sacrifice that supersedes all these, so as to make 
them henceforth useless. 

A second point. How should he do away with the priest- 
hood that the Jews had been accustomed to believe in 
through their entire history ? They had been accustomed 
not only to believe that the priesthood was a permanent 
institution, but that it was confined to one of the families of 
one of the tribes of their people. A priest must be in the line 
of Aaron, What does Paul say ? He goes back to the age 
preceding the time of Moses, and calls up the picture of 
Abraham recognizing the priestly character and office of 
Melchizedek, before the Aaronic priesthood had ever been 
heard of. He sa5rs. The father of our nation, of our people, 
recognized the priesthood of Melchizedek, and he calls 
attention to one verse in the Psalms where the Psalmist says. 
Thou art a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek, and 
applies that to Jesus. Here, he says, is this new priesthood 
that supersedes the old, that antedated it, and that is to last 
forever. And this priest, — how does he stand related to God 
and to the people? The Jews were accustomed to say that 
the high priest must go once a year into the holy of holies to 
offer up there special sacrifices which it was supposed would 
atone for all the sins of the people for the entire year. Paul 
does away with it by saying this new priest was sacrifice and 
priest in one, and that he entered not only into the holy of 
holies, but into the holiest of all, — into heaven itself j and 
there he sits, priest and intercessor forever, at the right hand 
of God. So there needs no more high-priestly atonement 
here on earth. 
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But how does he do away with the perpetuity of the law ? 
They had been taught from the beginning that it was to 
remain forever. They had even understood Jesus himself to 
say that not one jot or one tittle of the law was to pass 
away. What does Paul say? Paul says the law was well 
enough during the time when we were in the condition of 
bondmen, before we became heirs, before we had attained 
our majority. To what does he compare the law ? He says 
the law, — in that phrase which is mistranslated, or, as words 
change their meaning, seems to be mistranslated, — the law 
is our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ What does 
that mean ? It was the custom for wealthy parents to have 
a pedagogue, a slave or a freedman, who had charge of the 
boys of the family. He went with them on their excursions 
or plays. He was their constant guardian \ and, when they 
were old enough to go to school, he accompanied them to 
the school, and turned them over to the care of the teacher. 
So Paul says, that the law did well enough in its place : it 
was simply a pedagogue to lead us to the teacher, the Christ 
But, after the pedagogue has turned the boy over to the 
teacher, his responsibility ends ; and so Paul, with this figure 
of speech, or method of interpretation, wipes the whole law 
out of existence* He says, it does not make any difference 
any longer as to your distinctions between clean and un- 
clean; no matter whether you are circumcised or not; no 
matter whether you eat meat sacrificed to idols or not ; no 
matter whether you keep the Sabbath or do not ; no matter 
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whether you do all these things or not, they are all super- 
seded. You are now free men in Jesus the Christ This was 
Paul's teaching. 

One other grand figure of speech, or method of comparison, 
we need to note, to see how wide was its sweep and how 
marked its results. He wipes out all the past of human 
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history by comparing the Christ with Adam. He says Adam 
was the first man, the head of the whole human family, this 
humanity that fell into sin, that was under bondage, that has 
been suffering from disease and death, on whose account the 
world has been cursed all these generations. Now, in place 
of him comes the new Adam, the head of the new humanity. 
The old dispensation has gone, and the beginning of the new 
has dawned. Jesus is the head of the new order of mankind, 
that is entirely free from the old order of restrictions ; and 
the man who is in Christ Jesus is no longer under bondage 
to sin. There is no more condemnation for those who are in 
the Christ. Sin, death, evil, — these belong to the old order : 
they are to disappear from the new. This new, divine, 
heavenly man has introduced a new epoch into the history 
of the world; for the old things are passed away, and, 
behold, all things are become new. 

Then you must not forget, as the close and culmination of 
it all, that Paul believed with all his heart in the immediate 
coming of this man from heaven. You notice a curious con- 
firmation of this, as you read the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. Some Christians there had written to Paul: You 
have been telling that Christ was coming, and here be- 
lievers are dying before he comes. Is their faith vain ? Are 
they to have no part in this new coming? Paul comforts 
them by saying that, when the trumpet sounds to usher in 
this new kingdom, those that died in belief in Jesus shall 
be raised from the dead, in their immortal bodies, and tl^ose 
believers who are still alive shall be changed in the twinkling 
of an eye, and that both shall ascend together to meet the 
Lord in the air. This was Paul's conception of the future 
history of the world. 

It would be a superfluous thing for me to take the trouble 
to say that my ideas, and the ideas of most intelligent people 
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of the modem world, do not at all agree with the cauline 
conception of things. But it is not necessary that we should 
agree with him in his theory about Jesus, or about human 
history and the outcome of things, in order for us to recog- 
nize that in his day he rendered a magnificent service to the 
world. For, if four or five of the world's great liberators 
were to be named, — names to be placed among the highest 
of the names of mankind, and calling for the reverence of 
the civilized world, — among the five or six highest must be 
set the name of Paul. For what did he do ? He took this 
young Christianity, a plant growing in a small, circumscribed 
pot in the hot-house of a national faith, and broke its con- 
fining enclosure, and took it out doors and set it in the great 
field of the world, where it might, as Jesus said of Christian- 
ity, be like the seed that was taken and planted, and grew 
to be a tree so large that the fowls of the air might lodge 
in its branches. It is to Paul that we owe it that this tree 
was taken from the hot-house and set out, as I say, in the 
broad field of the world, where it had room to grow. But 
for this, I repeat, Christianity would have died with the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But, entirely owing to the work 
of Paul, this great battle was fought out. When Jerusalem 
was captured, where was Christianity? It was in the 
churches of Galatia, in the churches in Ephesus, in Alex- 
andria, in Corinth ; it was in Rome ; it had gone forth, a free 
spirit, into the free air of the world, henceforth to be breathed 
in by the lungs of human civilization, henceforth to become 
one of the mightiest of the shaping forces of the history of 
mankind. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE TRINITY. 



Whether the trinity be accepted as an article of faith 
or not, I suppose it will be admitted by its friends, as well 
as by its enemies, that it is intellectually unintelligible. We 
may believe it, or think we believe it, or try to believe it ; but 
it is impossible to comprehend it, impossible to understand 
it, it contains so many apparently irreconcilable contradic- 
tions. As setting them forth simply and clearly, I wish to 
read to you a paragraph attributed — I have not looked it 
up to see on what authority — to Lord Bacon. It says that 
^ a Christian believer in the trinity " believes three to be one 
and one to be three ; a father not to be older than his son ; 
a son to be equal with his father ; and one proceeding from 
both to be equal with both. He believes in three persons 
in one nature, and three natures in one person. He believes 
a virgin to be a mother oi a son, and that very son of hers 
to be her Maker. He believes Him to have been shut up 
in a narrow room whom heaven and earth could not contain. 
He believes Him to have been born in time who was and is 
from everlasting. He believes Him to have been a weak 
child, carried in arms, who is the Almighty ; and Him once 
to have died who only hath life and immortality in himself." 

I read this, not as an attack on the trinity, — for that is not 
my purpose, — but I read it as setting forth the fact that it is 
intellectually unintelligible. Yet you are not to believe for 
a moment that the men who formulated this doctrine were 
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unreasonable or irrational men. You are to believe that 
they were as earnest, as consecrated, as noble in endeavor 
and purpose, as desirous of the truth, as are we to-day. I 
do not wish, then, to attack the doctrine of the trinity. I 
wish to help you, if I can, since this is one of the great doc- 
trines of Christendom, one that has had as much power in 
shaping the thought and life of man for the last fifteen hun- 
dred years as any other, to understand under what conditions 
it grew up, how and, so far as possible, why men came to 
adopt this as an article of their creed. 

In order to do this, I shall trace its growth historically. 
In the first place, I shall show you that within the limits of 
the New Testament itself there was a gradual progress or 
development of thought concerning the person and office 
of Jesus. Then I shall indicate to you some of the historic 
and philosophical steps in the early Church, from the time 
that the canon of the New Testament closed until the date 
of the Council of Nicsa, when the doctrine of the trinity 
was authoritatively issued as an article of faith. Then I 
shall ask you to go back with me to trace some of the con- 
ditions of thought in the old world that led up to the time 
of Jesus, that prepared, so to speak, the philosophers and 
thinkers to find in the doctrine of the trinity the solution 
of what to them was a great practical problem of the relig- 
ious life. This will not be in any sense, as you will see, 
an attack on the trinity or a defence of it. It will simply 
be a rational attempt to comprehend one of the most sig- 
nificant and important phases of the religious growth of 
Christianity. Because it seemed rational, seemed even nec- 
essary to the men of that day, it does not follow that it is 
rational or necessary now ; for the very problem for which 
they found a solution in this doctrine has ceased to exist, 
as at the end of my discourse I shall show you. 
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In the first place, then, let us trace the gradual growth of 
thought concerning the nature and dignity of Jesus as mani- 
fested in the New Testament writings. 

In order to have a dear conception of this, you need to 
bear in mind that, if you open the New Testament and begin 
with the Gospels and read through until you come to the 
Apocalypse, you are not following the chronological order : 
you are beginning at the wrong end. The books of the 
New Testament are not printed to-day in the order in which 
they were written. That, then, you may trace the growth of 
this doctrine, you must get clearly in mind an outline, at 
any rate, of this chronological order of the books of the 
New Testament I need not go into this in detail : it will 
be enough for my purpose to say that the first books that 
were written were the few authentic letters of Paul, letters 
to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, etc. 
Some which are called by the name of Paul were probably 
written by some of his followers or by some one in sympathy 
with him, not by his own hand. The Gospels in their main 
outlines and traditions came not very long after Paul's 
letters; but the mythical and legendary stories, the cycle 
of legends that surround the stories of the miraculous con- 
ception and the birth of Jesus, were much later than the 
rest, and the Gospel of John the last one of all. You will 
then get the chronological order if you start with Paul's 
Epistles, take the main tradition as illustrated by the first 
three Gospels, then some of the later Epistles, then the 
Gospel of John. 

What do we find concerning the nature of Jesus, following 
this order? We find Jesus simply a man, the carpenter's 
son, Jesus of Nazareth. Curiously enough, the Gospels 
themselves as they stand to-day, though two of them begin 
with the story of the miraculous conception, naively let us 
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gain a glimpse of the older idea; for we find Mary very 
much astonished when Jesus does anything remarkable or 
is reported to have accomplished some wonderful work. 
She ought not to be astonished at anything, if she is familiar 
with the supposed fact that he is miraculously conceived, the 
supernatural son of God. The brothers of Jesus will have 
none of him. They think he is insane, they do not believe 
in any remarkable stories about him. His village acquaint- 
ances know nothing remarkable about him. They say he 
is Jesus of Nazareth, the son of the carpenter of Galilee. 

What next ? There are traces of his being looked on as 
a messenger from God, a prophet coming on a divine mis- 
sion, — only that, nothing more. This leaves him simply a 
human being. 

Jesus, in the third place, is treated as the Messiah that the 
Jews had been looking for for ages. They believed him to 
be one divinely commissioned to be the leader of his people, 
their deliverer. This still leaves him human ; for a part of 
the Jews at any rate, though they believed that the Messiah 
was to be divinely sent, did not suppose he would be any- 
thing more than a man, a glorious king like David, but, after 
all, only a man. 

Another step is taken in the writings of Paul. Paul not 
only teaches that Jesus was the Messiah, but that he is the 
divinely appointed head of a new order of humanity, the 
second Adam, the one who is to introduce a new dispensa- 
tion and stand as its representative. So far as Paul's teach- 
ing goes, Jesus never becomes more than this. It is very 
curious, but there were times in the life of Paul when, if 
he had known anything about the miraculous conception, it 
would have been a mighty point in his hands. The Jews 
talked about the crucified Messiah, one who had been treated 
as a malefactor, as a stumbling-block ; and the Greeks looked 
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upon it as a great objection in a leader. Suppose Paul had 
been able to say Jesus was supernaturally bom and came 
for just this purpose : he would have answered his objectors. 
Yet there is no trace in his writings of his knowing anything 
about the miraculous conception whatever. 

At last Jesus is not only miraculously bom, conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, born of the virgin Mary, but he is the eter- 
nal Son of God. In the words that I read from the first 
chapter of the Gospel of John, which is the latest teaching 
concemmg Jesus, he is the heaven-descended Logos, the eter- 
nal Word, the manifestation in time of the wisdom, the utter- 
ance of God, which was with him in the beginning, which 
was a partaker of his nature, and which in one sense might 
be called God. 

I wish now, after this conclusion of the outline of the 
development of Jesus' character and office so far as the New 
Testament is concerned, to hint to you certain ideas and 
speculations of certain groups of thinkers and philosophers 
of the early Christian Church, and give you a few way-marks 
for your guidance. 

We find traces in the New Testament of certain Gnostic 
speculations. There was a philosophical sect called the 
" Gnostics," or those who knew. They believed and taught 
that matter was naturally and essentially evil, and that God 
was pure spirit, separated by an almost impassable gulf from 
the world, dwelling somewhere in infinitude. They taught 
that he did not create the world, though he had something 
to do with it, through agents, messengers, just as a mighty 
monarch invisible to his subjects deals with them and mles 
them through the officials of his court, who carry out his 
orders. In order, then, to get God into connection with 
this world, they devised a doctrine that there were certain 
ceons^ or emanations of the divine nature, constituting a sort 
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of lower deities, — sub-gods, so to speak. While there were 
a good many of these, a chain of them reaching from this 
far-off infinite being to this earth, the lower one of this 
chain was the creator of the world. In this way they 
bridged the gulf between the infinite spirit and the material 
universe, which they regarded as essentially evil. The early 
Christians were tinctured with this doctrine. There are 
traces of it in the New Testament. But it was outgrown, 
and came to be condemned as a heresy. 

There was a little sect called the ''Docetse," meaning 
seemed, or appeared, — who said, because they wanted to 
make Jesus as great in his origin and nature as they could, 
that the Christ, the LiOgos was one of those Gnostic aons^ a 
divine being who had simply assumed the appearance of 
man, not a real man of flesh and blood, in order to come as 
messenger of the divine, and to reveal God to the world. 
You will notice that certain passages in the New Testa- 
ment are written as though against some opponent, saying 
that Jesus Christ actually came in the flesh. Wherever you 
find a verse like that, the writer is opposing the sect of the 
Docetae. It was a great stumbling-block, as I have said, to 
certain ones that the Messiah should have been crucified. 
So you will find these attempts at making Jesus a super- 
natural being, who had come into this world on purpose to 
suffer and be crucified, so that this was no derogation of 
his dignity. He was not conquered by his enemies, but 
voluntarily submitted for the purpose of delivering human- 
ity from its sins. 

About the year 150 a.d. there lived and wrote one of the 
most famous of the Fathers, Justin Martyr, or Justin, the 
Martyr. He was a Greek by birth, and a follower of the 
philosophy of Plato. He taught that this Logos^ or supreme 
reason, or wisdom of God, was given off as a sort of emana- 
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tion, and that it was this which was incarnated in Jesus. He 
held that there were two Gods, but taught vigorously and 
earnestly the subordination of Jesus to the Father. He 
would have been shocked and horrified even at the supposi- 
tion that Jesus was supposed to be the equal of God. He 
does not say an3rthing about the Holy Spirit except as an 
influence. Up to this time there was no dream of attributing 
anything like personality to the Holy Spirit. 

About A.D. 169 there was Theophilus, a Greek convert, 
who first uses the word trias^ triads or trinity. The word 
" trinity " does not appear anywhere in the New Testament. 
His trinity is not the trinity of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. It is a mystical, poetical trinity, made up of God, 
God's word, and God's wisdom. There is no thought of 
making the two subordinate members of the trinity equal to 
the original one. They are only manifestations of it. 

About A.D. 177 comes Irenaeus, a Greek of Asia Minor, 
who makes a distinction between the Son and the one only 
true God. He believed that the Logos dwelt in Jesus in- 
stead of an ordinary human soul. That is, Jesus was a man, 
but having this divine word or wisdom for a soul instead of 
a human soul. I give you all these, that you may see the 
various speculations out of which at last the doctrine of 
the trinity was formulated. 

Next came Tertullian, one of the most eminent and mighty 
of the Fathers, a Latin, who lived in Carthage about a.d. 192, 
who taught that the Logos^ having existed from eternity with 
the Father, came down to earth and inhabited the person of 
Jesus, so that he was an eternal though subordinate being. 
But he did not say for an instant that the New Testament 
teaches the equality of Jesus. He takes those passages 
where Jesus says," I and my Father are one," and interprets 
them just as I should to-day in connection with the passage 
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immediately by it, where Jesus says that he is one with his 
disciples in the same manner that he is one with his Father, 
— that this only means oneness of purpose, affection, heart. 

Clement came next, who lived in Alexandria about a.d. 
215, a Greek; and he holds substantially the same opinions 
as Tertullian. He uses the word "trinity" once, speaking of 
the trinity of graces, faith, hope, and charity, with no refer- 
ence to the nature of God or any supposed mystery con- 
nected with it. 

About this time there came a spirit of reaction. They 
began to appreciate which way they were going, into what 
difficulties they would fall. There were certain ones who 
frankly faced the difficulty without shrinking. What was 
that difficulty ? In this tendency to make Jesus equal with 
God, of the same nature, to make him God wearing a human 
body, some saw where it was leading them. It implied that 
the Almighty God of the universe suffered and was put to 
death on the cross. They were called the PcUri-passianSy — 
those who believed that the Father himself suffered and was 
crucified. Some frankly accepted this, others fought against 
it. Among those who shrank from it and devoted his life to 
controverting it was one of the most famous of the Church 
Fathers, Origen, who lived in Alexandria, a.d. 230, a Greek. 
He fought against this tendency to make Jesus the equal of 
the Father ; and he taught from the New Testament every- 
where that, however he might have attained higher dignity 
than man, he was still infinitely less than the supreme God. 
He quotes in illustration as confirming this the words, "My 
Father is greater than I." 

Soon after this, in a.d. 255, there arose a great teacher in 
Ptolemais in Egypt, called Sabellius, whose followers have 
been called Sabellians from that day to this. He endeav- 
ored to reconcile the doctrine of the deity of Christ with the 
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unity of God. How ? Through a device of a modal trinity, 
a trinity of manifestation. There is one God, he said, who 
sometimes manifests himself as Father, sometimes as Son, 
sometimes as Spirit. God exists in one person, but in 
three relations, thus revealing himself to the universe. 

Then at last, about a.d. 320, came the great conflict which 
lasted until the year 325, when at the Council of Nicaea it 
was settled what should be the orthodox doctrine concern- 
ing the person of Christ. The two giant combatants in this 
controversy were Arius and Athanasius. Arius taught that 
Jesus was the first-bom, the first-created, made out of noth- 
ing, possibly of like substance with the Father, but not of the 
same substance with the Father; that he was created before 
the world was created, and so was the first-bom of every 
creature. Against him was Athanasius, who held, — they 
had not yet arrived at any discussion about the personality of 
the Holy Spirit, — contrary to Arius, that Jesus, the Z^?^j, 
was of the same substance with the Father, eternally of him, 
eternally begotten, existing forever and ever. Out of that 
discussion came those two words that have played so great a 
part in the ridicule of controversial theology. It is said that 
the feud turned on one little Greek letter, iota^ because Arius 
held to the doctrine of homoi-ousioSy and Athanasius held to 
the doctrine of honuhousioSy one meaning of similar sub- 
stance, and the other of the same substance. Arius said 
Jesus is of like substance, Athanasius said he was of the 
same substance, with the Father. The whole Church rang 
with the battle-cries, and the warfare lasted for many years. 

How was it settled at last? Constantine — who, however 
great a general and mler he might have been, was not much 
of a Christian — called a great Council. He said he could not 
have the Church rent in this way by these factions, and they 
must settle it. The Council met in Nicaea, in Bithynia, in 
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325 A.D., and was made up of representative bishops and 
leaders from all over the empire, who came together to settle 
this question. It is hinted that one of Arius's followers had 
been in favor of Constantine's rival, so there were more or 
less political motives mixed up with it. Constantine him- 
self was there in person, and one of his favorites presided ; 
and I suppose never in this republic, in any political caucus 
or convention, was there any such strife, such attempts at 
intimidation, such quarrelling, such tyranny, such manipu- 
lations, such attempts to control the delegates, as was 
manifested in that Council of Nicasa. At last the party of 
Athanasius prevailed ; and it was settled for all time, so far 
as the Catholic Church was concerned, the orthodox part of 
it, that Jesus was to be declared of the same substance with 
the Father, as his equal, eternally of him, almighty like him, 
to be worshipped like him. 

Not a great while, and certain other additions were made 
to the doctrine at other councils. The Holy Spirit was 
added as a third person, — a trinity, — so that at last they 
could say the Father is Almighty, the Son is Almighty, and 
the Holy Spirit is Almighty. There are three Almighties, and 
yet there is only one Almighty. The Father is to be wor- 
shipped, the Son is to be worshipped, and the Holy Spirit is 
to be worshipped, — three persons to be worshipped, but 
only one God to be worshipped. The Father is to be 
prayed to, the Son is to be prayed to, and the Holy Spirit 
is to be prayed to, — three persons, but one God. This 
suggests to you the difficulties and some of the methods 
arrived at. It was the result of this desire to exalt and 
glorify the person of Jesus, the natural growth of his great- 
ness and the honor paid to him, coupled with philosophical 
speculation and an attempt to solve a great problem. 

Now, go back, and let me give you a little hint of some 
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preceding thoughts and speculations older than the time of 
Jesus, so that you can discern how naturally this problem 
might afterward come up. 

If you go to Egypt, you find not a trinity, but triads, as of 
Osiris, Isis, and Horus, father, mother, and the child. You 
find that the one God was worshipped under three different 
relations, so that practically it is a sort of trinitarian, or 
threefold, worship. You trace this in ancient Egypt. 

Among the Hindus were Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the 
preserver, and Siva, the destroyer. In Assyria you find sub- 
stantially the same tendency to look at the one God whom 
they regarded as supreme under different relations. Among 
the Aryan peoples, the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, the Egyp- 
tians, there was this tendency ; but you never find it among 
the Semitic peoples, the Hebrews or the Arabs. 

But that which had more influence upon the immediate 
preparation of the mind of Christendom for trinitarian specu- 
lation was the doctrine and teaching of Plato. Plato was 
held in great reverence among the early Christians, and his 
philosophy played an important part in determining the lines 
of Christianity. After the death of Socrates, Plato went to 
Egypt. He talks about the one God as first, and then he 
personifies what he calls the Logos, He is the first to use 
the word in that sense. Logos means word, or discourse. 
You can see the distinction. It is God as he is himself and 
as he is uttered, — the manifestation of him. Plato, in his 
mystic speculation, talks about this Logos as though it were 
a second deity, and, in imitation of the Egyptians, he talks 
about three ; but they are only attributes with Plato, a sort 
of personified attributes of God, God looked at under differ- 
ent relations. There was a tendency about this time among 
the Hebrews towards personification. In the Book of 
Proverbs there is a poetical personification of wisdom. She 
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is represented as standing at the street comers, calling to 
the young men, and saying, '' My ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all my paths are peace." When you come to the 
time of the Wisdom of Solomon, one of the apocryphal 
books, written about one hundred and fifty years before 
Jesus, you find this wisdom has become a real being, and is 
spoken of as though it had become such. Meantime, the 
Old Testament had been translated into the Greek for the 
use of the Alexandrian Jews who spoke Greek and had lost 
the use of their own language. In this Septuagint the He- 
brew for Word is translated Logps^ so here you find a prep- 
aration for this personification of the word of God. 

Now comes at last Philo, one of the most distinguished of 
ancient Hebrews, and one of Plato's followers. He lived in 
Alexandria, the centre of culture of the ancient world at 
that time, about twenty-five years before the birth of Jesus. 
As the result of the conquest of Alexander the Great, the 
West was flooded with hints and suggestions of Oriental 
learning and mysticism. Probably they had heard of the 
Hindu religion, possibly of the Buddhist, and this mysticism 
had now become a fashionable cultus. Philo had a great 
love and reverence for Plato. He was imbued with this 
mysticism ; and he constructed a system in which he attempts 
to reconcile Plato and the Old Testament. So he uses 
Plato's phrase, the Logos^ as meaning God manifested or 
revealed. So in Philo you find a duality, — God in himself 
and God as he is manifest in the Logos, Then you find that 
sometimes he talks about this God who is in himself and of 
two ancient powers, one of which is might and one is 
wisdom. But yet in Philo there is always strict subordina- 
tion of these two other members of the triad to the one 
infinite, the God who is incommunicable and not to be un- 
derstood by human thought. 
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You see, then, that it is at this particular time in the his- 
tory of the world, here in Alexandria among these Greek 
theologians, that there was precisely the condition of things 
under which a doctrine like this of the trinity would spring 
up as naturally as grass grows in May. It was simply this 
outcome of the mystic ideas from the Orient, the Platonic 
speculations, the Egyptian thought, and the exaltation of the 
person of Jesus and the attempt to reconcile this new dig- 
nity added to Jesus with the oneness of God. There was 
not a man of them all in that early day who would have 
borne for a moment the thought that God was other than one. 
And this curious speculation of theirs was an attempt to rec- 
oncile the dignity, the divinity, the deity, of the Holy Spirit 
and of Jesus with the oneness of God, which all of them held 
to as strenuously as would any modem Unitarian. 

But why was there any need of such speculation at all ? 
Let me see if I can make it clear. The old Hebrews had 
held to God as one, alone, isolated, separate from his works. 
It was God and the world, a God away from his world, rul- 
ing it by angels or messengers. This was the Semitic 
thought. On the other hand, the Aryan races, to which we 
with the European nations belong, have always been ready 
to deify men. There is nothing approaching the deification 
of men to be found on the part of any Semitic people. It 
was a horror to their thought. God was spirit, isolated, 
apart, as high above men as his heavens are above the earth. 
But the Aryans had no difficulty in deifying men ; and the 
secret of their feeling probably lies right here, — they wished 
a God not far off, but near, close at hand. 

The Semitic peoples, again, held to the essential evil of 
matter. The Aryans have been inclined to hold, as we do 
to-day, to the divinity of matter. Now, the problem that they 
were trying to solve was to keep God from being isolated 
from his world, and to keep early Christendom from worship- 
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ping something else th^n God. Though Arius was the most 
famous of ancient Unitarians, — not the kind at all that we are 
today, — it was probably better for Christendom that he was 
defeated. Supposing Arianism had prevailed, what would it 
have meant but that for the last fifteen hundred years Chris- 
tians would have been worshipping a being admitted to be 
less than God? It would have been idolatry. In other 
words, no matter if Jesus was older than the world, so long 
as he was a created being and less than divine, less than 
deity, it seemed intolerable to the early Church that they 
should worship a being like that. As they could pot give up 
Jesus and they could not give up the worship of God, they 
must make him God and save God's unity in that way, and 
save the Church from idolatry at the same time. So these 
two things, consciously or unconsciously, inspired the great 
struggle in the early Church. It was the attempt on the 
part of the Church to escape idolatry, and an attempt on the 
part of the Church to keep God, the great, real, original God, 
here in his worid and among men. Supposing Arianism 
had prevailed, the original God would have been some- 
where off in the eternities, and we should only have had a 
delegate or sub-deity here among men. Th^y wished to 
hold to the doctrine that the original, the eternal God is one 
God, that he is in and through his works and in and through 
humanity. This was what they were after, — an attempt to 
bridge this gulf that they had been taught to believe sepa- 
rated God from his humanity and from his world, and an 
attempt to escape the worship of a subordinate being. I 
take it that this was the purpose, more or less dimly con- 
ceived, which animated the orthodox party, or what came to 
be that party in that great struggle. 

In conclusion, I need only to say the word that I suggested 
at the outset : that all this philosophic, unintelligible specula- 
tion is utterly uncalled for now, for the simple reason that 
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there is no gulf to be bridged. It was only in the mistaken 
fancies of the ancient world that God was away off in the 
eternity, that matter was supposed to be evil and separate 
from him. Matter is not evil : matter is divine. Matter is sim- 
ply one of the manifestations of the divine activity, the gar- 
ment of the infinite God. So there is no gulf to be bridged. 
We do not need a trinity. We do not need any special mani- 
festation of God within the sphere of humanity, in order to 
link him to man. He is linked to humanity, and he has 
always been. It is very curious to me to note how the world 
provides useless problems for itself, and then settles them in 
an irrational way. 

It was objected against Newton's discovery of the law of 
gravity that it put the universe and the care of it into the 
power of law, and left God out of the question, as though a 
law were not a vital manifestation of God. So you find peo- 
ple frightened at Darwinism and the natural origin of things, 
as though here, again, God were left out of the question. 
What the natural origin of anything would be that leaves 
God out of the question I do not know. God has never been 
far from his creation. God is in the finest dust particle, in 
the lowest manifestation of life, in the lower orders of being, 
climbing and lifting; in the crude human being, leading, 
guiding, all the way up unto the present hour. God, the 
one, the eternal, always in the world, always in his humanity, 
closer to us than the air we breathe. So there needs no 
trinity to bring him down out of his heavens ; for he is here, 
and he has always been here. There needs no device to get 
him into relation with his children ; for he has always been 
in closer relation with them than they have been with each 
other. It only needs that we open our eyes to see, that we 
train our sensitiveness to feel, and we shall lift our little 
lives into the divine, because we are in the eternal presence 
of the eternal God. 



THE CHURCH OF ROME. 



It is a wonder to many as to how the Church of Rome 
came to be what it was, how Rome among all the cities of 
the ancient world should have gained this general supremacy 
in the Church. It seems to me fitting therefore, as the next 
step in our study of the evolution of Christianity, that we 
should trace the growth that culminated in the power of 
Rome throughout Christendom, — trace it of course briefly, 
but sufficiently to make plain the processes by which it be- 
came what it has been, and to note some of the good and 
some of the evils connected with its supremacy. 

The churches at first, as you find them referred to in the 
New Testament, were simple, little, voluntary gatherings of 
free and equal men and women, no one having any suprem- 
acy over another. You will understand that Jesus organ- 
ized no church. There was nothing that could be called a 
church until after his death. After the belief sprung up that 
he was not dead, but was still alive, and had passed into the 
heavens to be their unseen, spiritual, divine head and leader, 
then the hearts of the discouraged disciples rallied, and they 
gathered themselves together into these little groups here 
and there, organizing what they called churches, meaning by 
that merely meetings, assemblies, of those who were one in 
heart, in spirit, and in purpose, in their belief in the Christ 
and their hope for the coming kingdom. And by a process 
purely natural to those days, when the spirit of human equal- 
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ity was not abroad as it is to-day, and when all the models of 
government with which the people were familiar were aris- 
tocratic or monarchical, these churches became associated in 
larger or smaller groups ; and there grew up a hierarchy of 
officials claiming authority more or less circumscribed over 
them. We find in the New Testament deacons and presby- 
ters or elders, and later those called bishops, bishop mean- 
ing simply an overseer or superintendent. But these bishops 
at last arrogated to themselves great power and authority. 
One man would have more authority than another on ac- 
count of his natural ability, or on account of the size of 
the church from which he came and over which he pre- 
sided, or on account of the dignity of the city in which 
that church was situated, precisely as we see to-day. Let 
any gathering of ministers come together from any part of 
the world, and you will find here a man and there a man who 
on account of his position or recognized ability or eloquence 
naturally assumes and exercises a larger authority than any- 
body else. 

But there was more than this after a while. There came 
to be distinct rivalries and jealousies and attempts at arro- 
gating authority and influence on the part of this bishop or 
that. If there was any dispute between one church and 
another, a dispute over doctrine, over ritual, over practices, 
over what should be done in this or that emergency, they 
would naturally agree upon some one to whom the dispute 
should be referred for decision, that order might be main- 
tained. And by and by, perhaps, the bishop residing in the 
principal city of a province, or one who had the widest 
jurisdiction over the largest number of churches, would be 
recognized as the fitting one to whom to appeal. Then these 
bishops would naturally attempt to extend the range of their 
authority until at last a conflict of authority would spring up. 
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So we find in the ancient world that after a good many years 
had passed there were a few leading churches; and the 
bishops of those churches found in their hands an immense 
power and authority. They were able to lord it almost at 
will over all the churches within a certain territory of which 
they were regarded as the centre. And at last, since Rome 
had two political centres, though not at the same time, — 
you will remember that the capital was transferred to Con- 
stantinople from Rome, — it would naturally follow that the 
bishops of Constantinople and the bishops of Rome would 
be regarded as the two great bishops of the Church, as the 
great rivals for authority, because the ecclesiastical power 
would naturally follow in the footsteps of political power. 
So there was this rivalry between what was called the East- 
em Church and the Western Church. They were never quite 
one. There were differences of race, differences of lan- 
guage, differences of government, differences of philosophical 
speculation, as well as differences of religious ideas. The 
East and the West were never quite firmly cemented, 
although for a long time the Church was regarded as the one 
true Catholic Church, embracing all Christendom. 

About the eighth century, however, the conflict grew bit- 
terer than it had been, and continued until the year 1054 
A.D. At that time there was a distinct split in Christendom. 
Henceforth the two great churches were known as the 
Church of Rome and the Greek Church. You are aware of 
the fact that the Greek Church is the national church of Rus- 
sia, and still rules throughout the East; and it has never 
acknowledged the absolute supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. In 1054 a.d. came the split concerning a matter 
that seems very slight and trivial, of no practical importance 
whatever to us to-day. But we are not to think that the two 
great bodies of Christendom were cleft asunder merely over 
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a dissension like this. This was only the culmination of the 
long debate of which I have spoken ; but it caused, so far 
as appearances were concerned, the final separation. What 
was it that they were quarrelling over and that separated 
them at this time? 

It was two Latin words, Filioque, The Eastern Church 
had always said, in its explanation of the trinity, that the 
Son eternally proceeded from the Father, and that the Holy 
Spirit also eternally proceeded from the Father. But the 
Western Church, the Church of Rome, said the Son pro- 
ceeded eternally from the Father, and the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeded eternally from the Father Filioque^ — and from the 
Son. That was the point from which came the great divi- 
sion between the East and the West. That is the way we 
have the Greek Church and the Church of Rome. So that, 
although the Church of Rome has claimed to be catholic, — 
that is, universal, — it never has been catholic. It claims 
that its doctrine is that which has been believed always and 
everywhere and by everybody. That is the definition of the 
orthodox catholic doctrine; but the only way by which a 
definition of that sort can be made to hold is by counting 
nobody as Christians except those who always and every- 
where have believed that which is regarded as the essential 
truth by the Church of Rome. I do not see why, on a 
smaller scale, we Unitarians might not make the same claim, 
provided that we leave out of the question everybody who 
does not agree with us. The Church of Rome, then, has 
never been in any true sense the catholic, or universal, 
Church; for not only has its jurisdiction been denied 
throughout the entire East, but from the very beginning 
there have been communities, like the Waldenses, the Hu- 
guenots, the Unitarians of Poland and Hungary, who have 
refused to admit her supremacy ; so that all down the ages 
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there have been respectable bodies of men who have not 
acknowledged the government of the Roman See, though of 
course, during long periods of time, they have had to remain 
quiet and hidden, as a matter of personal and public safety. 

I wish now to show how naturally throughout the Roman 
Empire the supremacy of the Pope of Rome, as he came to 
be called, was accepted. It was no miracle. It was nothing 
out of the common. There was a distinct but natural prep- 
aration for it in the history and the thought of the last years 
of the Roman Empire itself. I need, then, to take you back 
to that, for a moment, to remind you of a few salient points. 

After the turbulence and the long-continued civil wars 
of the time immediately preceding the empire, the people 
were rejoiced to find under Augustus and his successors a 
wonderful, universal, prolonged peace. There was what 
came to be called the Pax Romana^ the peace of the empire. 
From the one end of the civilized world to the other, under 
Roman government, there was peace. Agriculture pros- 
pered, people throve, everybody was at rest. They were 
guarded from the barbarians without, and from the turbulent 
spirits within. The overshadowing authority of the Caesar 
was recognized everywhere, repressing all turbulence, and 
making itself felt as universally as the sunshine itself. There 
grew up along with this what was practically not politics at 
all, but religion, the worship of embodied Rome, — Rome, so 
to speak, incarnated in the emperor. From one end of the 
empire to the other, in those days, was to be found, just as 
there was in France under the reign of the first Napoleon, 
a likeness of the emperor in every peasant's cottage; in 
every town there was to be found a statue or a bust of the 
emperor. He was looked upon as a god. He was wor- 
shipped. He was deified at first, immediately after death, 
when he was transferred to Olympus. In later years he was 
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deified and worshipped actually during his life. I called 
your attention to this deification of the emperor recently, to 
show you the temper of the popular mind at that time, and 
how easily a story like that of the incarnation of Jesus would 
find acceptance. That was the state of mind prevailing 
throughout the entire Roman world. The emperor was the 
incarnation of a god, and was worshipped as the source of 
this great peace and of the good that had come after the 
long years of turmoil and war. 

When, then, the time for the crumbling and the falling 
apart of the Roman Empire had come, there was this prepa- 
ration on the part of the people to accept an incarnate rep- 
resentative of God as ruling from Rome. For two or three 
hundred years the popular mind had been saturated with 
this idea, so that it was one of the most natural things in the 
world, as the outward empire crumbled, that this spiritual 
empire, which had been growing up in the mean time, should 
take the vacant throne, and wield the authority which all peo- 
ple were ready to concede to it. So the Pope of Rome was 
no new thing in the history of Roman thought. There had 
been a Pope of Rome for centuries, only under the name of 
the Caesar, an incarnate divine authority sitting on the throne 
of Rome ; and all that was needed was that faith should be 
transferred from the emperor to the pope. So naturally did 
this authority spring up and come to be generally conceded. 

We find, then, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies that the papacy had spread until, with the exception of 
the domain of the Greek Church, it covered the entire civil- 
ized world, from Britain on the north to the north of Africa 
on the south, from Spain and France on the west to Asia 
Minor on the east. It had come to be so mighty a power 
that it ruled not only the individual man, who believed in it, 
but it ruled the kingdoms and empires as well. For, the 
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pope being recognized as the voice of the divine, kings 
became as nothing before him ; and, if now and then some 
rebellious emperor dared to dispute his sway, all that the 
pope needed to do was to lay that kingdom under interdict 
to bring him speedily to his senses. No emperor in those 
days was mighty enough to stay the tide of public opinion of 
his own people. The pope, as was universally conceded, 
had the power not only to blast their prosperity in this life, 
but, by taking away from them the sacrament and denying 
them Christian burial, he shut even the gates of eternal life 
in the face of a whole kingdom. So great had the power of 
the papacy become. 

I wish now to call your attention to some good things con- 
nected with this domination of the papacy. It was not all 
bad. It represented the beliefs, the aspirations, the hopes, 
as well as the fears, of the great masses of the people 
throughout the civilized world at that day. It was not a dom- 
ination usurping human rights : it was the expression of the 
heart, the life, the will, of the people themselves ; for it was 
the incarnation of their most sacred beliefs. 

Note a few points concerning it. There is one thing I 
have always admired in the Roman Church as opposed to 
our Protestant doctrine. I think that the attitude of the 
Romanist towards the great mass of religious truth is a much 
more rational attitude than that of the ordinary Protestant. 
The Protestant has pinned his belief to a printed book, the 
origin of which and the changes that have been made in 
which he knows very little about, — a book capable of any 
number of interpretations and misinterpretations and misun- 
derstandings. The Catholic, on the other hand, has always 
held the book subordinate to its own free spirit of divine life 
as it has claimed it to be. The ultimate authority of the 
Romanist is not a book : it is the body of believers supposed 
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to be possessed and inspired by the infallible spirit of God, 
so that, though they use the book, they claim the right to in- 
terpret it. Age after age it has felt itself free to adapt itself 
to the changed condition of the time, to fit the living utter- 
ance of the free spirit representing the continuous revelation 
of God. But it has always claimed that, when any new arti- 
cle has been added to the creed, it was not something new : 
it was only the unfolding of that which had been implicitly 
believed and taught from the first. Here, it seems to me, is 
one grand advantage of the Roman Church over the Protes- 
tant. 

Another thing that compels my admiration and praise is 
that the Roman Church has had such wide arms as would 
enable it to fold to its heart every human being. No matter 
what his profession, no matter what his age, no matter 
whether rich or poor, no matter whether bond or free, no 
matter whether educated or ignorant, the Roman Church has 
never failed to find a place and a work for every man, woman, 
and child in its communion. The soldier could feel that he 
was fighting for God, sent forth under the blessing of its 
priesthood ; and, when old and broken, there was some place 
where he could retire to spend in the service of the Church 
the broken remnant of his years. The widow whose hopes 
have been blasted, or the unmarried woman with no earthly 
career, could find here, in the church cloisters, congenial 
duty, comfort, uplifting, and rest. So there was no point or 
phase of human life that the Roman Church has not touched 
and provided for. Within her communion has been scope 
for all human activity. There were only a few that could be 
called learned in those days ; but those few were her clerks. 

The Church absorbed the literary life of the age. It was 
the patron of all the arts ; and every painter of genius or 
power found employment in the service of the altars of the 
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Church. Music was taught to be only the expression of her 
sorrows or divine aspirations ; and so human life everywhere 
was embraced by it. Note how impossible it was for an 
individual believer to escape contact with the Church for a 
moment of his whole life. The priest must be present and 
baptize the newly born babe, and confer on it not only mem- 
bership in the Church, but citizenship in the government as 
well, by this act of consecration. Then, as the child grew 
up, he was taken by new sacraments into full and complete 
membership, so that he felt his whole life was consecrated 
to the Church. Later the Church taught him that all love 
is lawless except that which is blessed by the priest, so 
marriage became a divine and eternal sacrament. And 
when weariness came upon him, and he sank down in the 
presence of death, the priest, with the divine unction on his 
forehead, prepared him for Christian burial, and fitted him 
for entrance into the eternal felicity beyond. Or if, for ex- 
piation of his sins and to prepare his soul for its future des- 
tiny, he must spend an indefinite length of time in the flames 
of purgatory, even there the Church could hasten or retard his 
progress as he climbed up the steps where the beatific vision 
might be gained. And the shipmaster and the merchant 
and the farmer, no matter what a man's occupation, — the 
Church taught him that she had the power to give him suc- 
cess or to blast all his hopes, so that there was not an hour 
of the day from birth until death that the Church did not 
hold all her children in her arms. 

Another point. I suppose it is worse than useless to won- 
der what the course of human history would have been, had 
there been no Roman Church. We are accustomed to say 
that we owe to the Roman Church the preservation of all 
the literature of the ancient world. We believe that, on the 
face of it, that is true. Of course it is idle to speculate as to 
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how much of the literature of the past might have come down 
in some other way ; but, as a matter of fact, that Homer and 
Virgil still sing to us, that we can commune with the inner 
life of Cicero, that we have his speculations on this world 
and the next, that we have the history of Thucydides and the 
writings of Sallust, that we have all the great body of classi- 
cal literature, is due to the work of the monks in their 
seclusion, as they wrote and copied those things which they 
were interested in, and so brought them down for the use of 
the modem world. 

There is one other point that has always won my admira- 
tion, as I have studied the history of the Church in the past ; 
and that is that during the Middle Ages it stood for the 
democratic idea, for the rights of man against the passionate 
irresponsibility and brutal power of the fighting nobles, who 
in their jealousies of each other ignored every right, human 
and divine. Think, for a moment, in a world where birth 
and blood were supreme, and the lives of the masses of the 
people were entirely unregarded, here stood this one grand 
object lesson of the Church, whose Prince, the very repre- 
sentative of God on earth and mightier than all barons, at 
whose feet kings and emperors must kneel, — this man might 
be the poorest peasant. No blood required, no title, the 
child of the peasant, by force of character and ability, might 
win his way until kings were glad to hold his stirrup as he 
mounted his horse. This assertion of the divinity of simple 
manhood was something for which we owe a large debt to 
the Church in those far-off years. And then, time and time 
again, the Church stood in defence of human rights. The 
altar of the church was always a refuge. In any part of the 
empire, in any part of Christendom, a man might appeal 
from any earthly power to what he believed to be the divine 
justice as represented by the Pope of Rome, so that during 
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those rough, hard, brutal days the Church did stand for so 
much of democracy, so much of humanity, so much of liberty, 
as to make itself an admitted power. 

And now it is time to turn to the less pleasing side of the 
picture, the shadows that we find over this magnificent 
Church of the past. I suppose it was absolutely essential at 
the first, in order that the Church might gain its supremacy, 
that it should claim to be infallible, to be the very voice 
of God. But do you not see the difficulties in which this 
very claim would plunge the Church as the ages went by ? 
The Church pronounces her opinion on astronomy, for in* 
stance, on the nature of the earth and the heavens, on the 
origin of the earth and of man, and all these great questions 
that we speak of under the term " science " to-day. About 
these the Church had uttered her conviction, which she de- 
clared to be the divine and infallible truth of God. Do you 
not see, then, that here was a childish period of growth of 
human knowledge, a childish conception of things declared 
to be God's infallible truth ? Inevitably, then, as the world 
grew, as men learned more about the earth and heavens and 
man, inevitably knowledge must break the claim of the 
Church. The world must either stop growing or the Church 
must be outgrown. What then .? Why, the Church had com- 
mitted itself to this theory, committed itself so that there was 
no hiding it, no taking it back. What then ? Why, it must 
inevitably become the enemy of the growth of human knowl- 
edge. It must either stop the world's growth or confess that 
it had been wrong. There was no alternative. The Church 
could not deny her past claim. She had committed herself 
to this theory. The result was that there has hardly been 
a single advance in human knowledge that the Church has 
not anathematized and refused, as far and as fast as it 
could, to admit. The pathetic figure of Kepler, after he had 
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discovered the laws of planetary motion, not daring to pub- 
lish his book until the eve of his death ; Galileo persecuted 
because, forsooth, he had discovered the moons of Jupiter, 
which he did not create, and which he was not responsible 
for j Bruno, imprisoned for years, and then burned in Rome 
for daring to have opinions concerning God and men which 
the priests had not discovered before his birth ; and a thou- 
sand other illustrations, — will occur to you, as showing the 
fact that the Church had committed itself to these old 
theories, and could not accept any new advance. So it was 
perfectly logical for Pius IX. to issue a bull, in which he 
denounced all modern knowledge and all modem specula- 
tion as godless, — godless from his point of view, because 
opposed to the Church. 

Then the next logical step, the Church believing that it 
represented divine truth, and feeling that these things were 
works of the devil, was that it must prevent them. How ? 
Persuasion not being sufficient, it must resort to force ; and 
so we find the Church turned into the most pitiless, cruel, 
persecuting power that this world has ever seen. There has 
never been in any age, in any nation, under any religion, 
anything approaching the bloody, cruel, age-long persecu- 
tions of the Church of Rome. The persecutions which the 
early Christians received from the Roman Empire, having 
political motives back of them, were as nothing compared 
with the streams of blood and tears for which the Church of 
Rome is responsible. But the Church was fighting for what 
she believed to be God's truth. And since, according to her 
doctrines, the eternal welfare of man depended on continued 
belief in these doctrines, of what importance were the lives* 
the brief lives, of the few thousands or hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women, when weighed in the balance 
against eternal felicity or eternal woe ? The Church, then, 
has been the great persecutor of free thought. 
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The next step, logically and inevitably, has been that the 
Church, having been at one time the representative of human 
rights, has found herself in the position of the mightiest foe 
of human freedom that the world has ever known. Not able 
by her own power to execute her decrees and maintain her 
supremacy, she has called to herself the aid of the civil arm, 
nobles, kings, and tyrants, all those who wished to maintain 
the old rigitney and prevent this modem uprising of the ideals 
of freedom and human rights. The Church has never rec- 
ognized any rights simply as human. She has only recog- 
nized the right of man to hear and obey her voice. She 
could no other, and maintain her claims to supremacy. She 
has been, then, in all the modern world the ally of every 
anti-human tyranny that has been known. She has endeav- 
ored to maintain her supremacy against the rise of humanity, 
the demand for liberty of thought and action. 

It is sometimes said that we owe a great deal to the 
Roman Church, and ought not to wish to weaken its power 
over the masses of the people, the ignorant, the brutal, the 
half-civilized dregs of the population of Europe and America. 
I have heard a great many liberals say that they rejoiced 
in the supremacy of the Roman Church, because it is ca- 
pable of keeping the brutal and ignorant masses in some 
order. There is an element of truth in this. Let us turn it 
over a moment, and look at the sweeter side of it. Take 
the day laborer who is hardly able to read or write ; take 
the servants in our kitchens, whose lives are one long scene 
of commonplace toil, — to them the Church is their literature, 
the Church is their art, their romance, their ideal, their 
dream, their poetry, their hope of the destiny that by and by 
shall redeem all the sordidness and poverty of this present 
career. I would not take this away from them, except in the 
process I could substitute something that should equally 
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satisfy and uplift. Neither would I take away from the 
rougher elements of society that hard iron hand that holds 
them in some order, except, again, by the process I could 
substitute something else equally effective. And I should 
have no special objection to the Roman Church playing this 
part of the primary school, provided it would recognize its 
role as primary school. There is the one defect. The pri- 
mary school is intended for primary scholars. There is no 
use of talking to them of art and literature. But the primary 
school recognizes its office as primary school, and under- 
takes to fit its children to outgrow itself and go on to some- 
thing better. The one defect of the Roman Church is that, 
while it might play this part of primary school, and play it 
successfully, it ignores and denies the right of any higher 
grade to exist. It tries to keep its pupils in the primary 
school forever, and forbids them to learn anything beyond 
its own limits, and, if it could have its way, would prevent 
every step of human advance that we are likely to take in 
the next few centuries, as it has objected to every step that 
has been taken in the last five hundred years. 

Where are we, then, to-day, as related to this Roman 
Church ? In the first place, I cannot, as I study history, share 
the fears of a great many excited and irritated Protestants of 
this nineteenth century. As I look back one or two hundred 
years, and see the whole of Europe in the grasp of the Roman 
Church, and as I look there now and see the Church weaker 
than it has ever been in its entire history, I cannot be afraid 
of its power in the future ; for every force and tendency of 
civilization at the present time is anti-Roman. Why, what 
did they do in Italy but a short time ago ? In the face of 
the Vatican itself, the people set up a statue of Bruno, cele- 
brating that which he was burned for three hundred years 
ago. And only this last week the King of Italy, a Catholic, 
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too, asserted his absolute supremacy over his own empire, 
and warned the Church to attend to its own affairs and keep 
its own place. This from a Catholic sovereign in Italy I In 
Italy to-day education is taken out of the hands of the priest- 
hood and put into the hands of the people, the government. 
There is not a kingdom to-day in Europe, except Spain, where 
the Catholic Church retains more than a vestige of her old- 
time power. She is weakening, weakening year by year. 
But, say these irritated Protestants, she is growing enor- 
mously in this country. You do not add to the number of 
the Catholics in the world by immigration, by taking them 
from one place and putting them in another. It does not 
double their numbers; and in the free air of America the 
process of transforming the Roman Church is such that it 
has not at all the power that it had in the past. There are 
hundreds and thousands of loyal Roman Catholics in Amer- 
ica who will submit to thb Church in matters touching relig- 
ion, but who resent her interference with their political or 
educational activities. So the Church has no such hold on 
her followers as she did have in the past. 

The Church then, the world over, is growing weaker, and 
not stronger. Mind you, I do not believe that the priest- 
hood is growing much wiser, take it as a whole ; for I wish 
you to see what danger really fronts us. We have granted 
the Church in this country, perhaps not too much, but cer- 
tainly a dangerous measure of freedom ; and we cannot too 
jealously guard against admitting any interference whatso- 
ever with the integrity of our political or our educational life. 
This we must fight for at all hazards ; for the Church to-day, 
instead of being democratic, is the closest aristocracy that is 
known in all the world. The Roman Church forbids secret 
societies, possibly because it wants no rivals ; for the Church 
of Rome is governed by the most autocratic secret society 
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that the world has ever known, — a secret society of priests 
and bishops, a hierarchy that takes no advice or reproof from 
its millions of members. I have no sort of doubt that the 
Church of Rome, if it had the power, would do what it has 
done in the past ; for infallibility never goes to school, infalli- 
bility cannot learn an3rthing, infallibility cannot improve. 
My hope, then, is not in any change of heart on the part of 
the priesthood of the Romish Church, but only in the growth 
of the civilized world. 



GROWTH AWAY FROM JESUS. 



What I wish to do, in as brief compass as I may, is to let 
you see some directions in which the development of Chris- 
tianity has been in a marked way a development, not of the 
principles and teachings of Jesus, but away from him. I 
shall not be able to go into it with any fulness of detail ; but 
I wish to place before you, as graphically and simply as I 
may, some facts which will help you to think out for your- 
self what Christianity came to be as contrasted with the sim- 
ple life, teachings, and principles of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Try to picture to yourselves, then, the Nazarene in the 
midst of the religious, political, and social conditions of the 
sixteenth century. Suppose we could bring him upon the 
scene just as he lived and thought and walked with his 
disciples in Galilee : would he feel at home ? would he look 
upon the attitude of the Church around him as being in any 
sense a natural unfolding of his plan, the outflowering of his 
ideal? 

Let us note one or two things with which he would be 
face to face ; and perhaps it will be hardly necessary for me 
to more than suggest to you what he would be likely to 
think of them. 

He would find a monk named Tetzel travelling up and 
down Europe, commissioned by the pope, who was in great 
need of money, the chief thing that he desired at that 
time being means for finishing the great cathedral of St 
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Peter's in Rome. He would find Tetzel, I say, travelling up 
and down Europe, selling indulgences right and left to all 
who would buy. Just what these indulgences were and 
what they meant I shall perhaps have occasion to explain a 
little more fully farther on. Suffice it to say that in the 
popular mind at that time it had practically come to be the 
buying of pardons for sin ; and, if history is accurate in its 
statements, it was sometimes carried so far as to be a pur- 
chase, not of freedom from the results, the penalties, of past 
sins, but of liberty to commit new ones. How would that be 
likely to be regarded by the one who left us as his funda- 
mental teaching the Sermon on the Mount ? 

Then he would see in every direction Europe overrun with 
those who called themselves his ministers, but who were 
actually lazy, ignorant, sensual, beggarly friars, living as pure 
and simple parasites on the accumulations generally of the 
poor, and carrying everywhere they went mental and moral 
deterioration. 

This Jesus, who, when he was here, was poor, and who 
reserved his highest and tenderest blessing for the poor, of 
whom it was written that "he had not where to lay his 
head,'' contrasting with this condition even the foxes be- 
cause they had holes and the birds of the air because they 
had nests, — he would see in Rome a man who claimed to 
speak by his authority and to stand as his representative, 
wearing not only one, but three crowns, rolling in luxury, 
playing the part of king, and lording it over all the earth. 
He would find the poor persecuted for opinion's sake in the 
teeth of his statement that man was capable of finding the 
truth freely. " Why of your own selves judge ye not what 
is right ? " said Jesus, addressing singly and separately each 
human soul that should come to listen to his utterances. 
But he is represented in the sixteenth century by a Church 
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that forbade any man to do any thinking for himself, that 
held it as the one chiefest crime to dare to think, to hold an 
opinion in any wise divergent from her established and fixed 
creed. 

He would find the poor ground down and neglected. The 
poor, the weak, the little ones of the earth that he had made 
his especial care, he would find disregarded by the Church 
that claimed to speak for him, while she had made alliances 
with the mighty powers of the earth. He would find almost 
every single one of his principles contradicted and flouted, 
and things that he had never uttered made an authoritative 
guide and watchword of the ecclesiasticism of the time. 

What does it mean ? We observe two methods by which 
institutions grow and become what they are, as we study the 
development of different phases of human life. Sometimes 
an institution is the logical unfolding of the principles, the 
teaching, the ideas of the founder. It becomes large from 
the little seed planted. It develops into a great tree whose 
branches spread abroad, sheltering and shading those that 
seek refuge beneath its boughs. It becomes a place in 
which the fowls of the air may lodge. One of the processes 
is that which is represented by the unfolding of the seed. 

On the other hand, we find institutions that bear a certain 
name, and which claim that they are the logical unfolding 
and development of the ideas of their founders, which have 
almost nothing of them left except the name. We find them, 
as they come down the ages, assimilating to themselves from 
all sides and taking up into themselves all sorts of incon- 
gruous and contradictory elements, until at last they may 
be almost anything but the natural representatives of that 
which was supposed to be their fundamental ideas and pur- 
poses. We find these institutions, instead of developing like 
a tree, to be more accurately represented by the course of a 
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great river, as our Mississippi, for example. As you stand 
on the banks of the Mississippi at New Orleans, you know 
that the water which is flowing by at your feet did not all 
come from the tiny Lake Itasca in the far north, only the 
smallest part of it emanating from that far-off source. It is 
made up of the tributaries from almost every State in the 
Union, and the larger part of it never saw or heard of its 
source, so that, if you call it all Mississippi, it might as well 
go by any other of a hundred names. It was the Mississippi 
when it left its tiny lakelet : it is the resultant of a hundred 
rivers when it enters into the Gulf. 

Now, I would not have you understand that by the use of 
this figure I mean to condemn the course of human history. 
That is entirely one side of the purpose I have in mind. So 
far as the design of my present discourse is concerned, you 
might consider that the course of human history has been 
either better or worse than it would have been, had it been 
the logical unfolding of the simple teaching and principles 
of the Nazarene. The only point that I wish to bring out 
and emphasize is that, whether better or worse, it is not the 
natural outcome of the teaching of Jesus. 

I wish now to show you a little in detail, enough for the 
practical purpose I have in hand, what the Church has come 
to be as an institution in its doctrines and in its practical life, 
what it has become apart from and in contradiction to the 
outright and simple teachings of the Nazarene. 

Let us look, then, in the first place, at two or three phases 
of it as an external institution. In my opening words I have 
already hinted one or two things that I want to bear on a 
little more emphatically. What was the Church while Jesus 
was alive or in the immediate years after his death ? It was 
a little band of brothers, equals, none having any spiritual 
authority over another. Jesus taught that it was to continue 
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so, if it carried out his ideas. What did it come to be in the 
course of history and up to the sixteenth century ? Instead 
of being a little brotherhood of spiritually-minded and un- 
worldly men and women, seeking to find the teachings of 
Jesus and carry out his ideas in practical life, instead of its 
being, as he said, a leaven working from within, transform- 
ing individual character, and only by that means transform- 
ing external institutions, it had grown to be an empire, a 
kingdom, with a sword in its hand as a symbol of its secular 
power. It came to be the manifestation of might, of human 
and political ambition. It represented force and conquest 
and human pride as much as ever did any kingdom that the 
world has ever seen. 

And what of the disciples? What did Jesus say about 
them ? He says the kingdoms of the Gentiles exercise lord- 
ship. Those that are great have authority, and they exercise 
it over the lives of others ; but it shall not be so among you : 
he that is great among you must be the servant, the minis- 
ter, the humblest and lowest of all. He says, — I have never 
been able to understand this, and I have never found any 
one who could give me an explanation of it, — he says to his 
disciples, in just so many words, " Call no man master, call 
no man lord, call no man rabbi, call no man father : one is 
your Master, one is your Father, one is your Lord." And 
yet from the time that the ambition of the Church began to 
transform its character and shape it more in accordance 
with worldly kingdoms, every priest is a '' father," bishops are 
''lords," every man ambitiously seeks to gain power and au- 
thority over his fellows, until there is a hierarchy, from the 
lowest to the highest, as hard and fixed and arrogant as any 
caste that ever was established in India or any order of no- 
bility in any kingdom of Europe. 

And, then, Jesus expressly appealed to the individual's 
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ability to discern the truth. He left men free. He said. 
You are competent to find the truth : why do ye not discern 
it? And he expressly forbade his disciples to have recourse 
to the secular arm. When Peter drew his sword, he told him 
to put it down, saying, '' He that takes the sword shall perish 
by the sword," — in explicit terms forbidding the use of such 
power ; and yet in the sixteenth century the one distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Church in the matter of thought 
was the teaching that salvation came by authority and sacra- 
ment and belief, and its one distinguishing characteristic in 
this other direction was its persecuting with the secular arm 
every one that did not agree with it in opinion. 

What did Jesus say of his disciples ? On a certain occa- 
sion, when some appeared in the presence of. himself and 
two or three of his disciples who did not agree with them, 
one disciple, who was a little more zealous than he was wise, 
said, '' Master, shall we not call down fire from heaven to 
destroy these men, as Elijah did?" and Jesus rebuked him, 
saying, '' Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of : he 
who is not against us is for us." The whole tone and tem- 
per of his life was gentleness, meekness, the winning power 
of love. 

Another thing the Church had developed which finds no 
place or hint of a place in the teachings of Jesus. It had 
developed an ideal of monasticism, of retirement from the 
world. On the one hand, in curious contradiction, was the 
development of wealth and power ; on the other, asceticism. 
But Jesus was not an ascetic. He came eating and drinking, 
and he was charged with sympathizing with the publicans, 
with drinking wine with those who were called wine-bibbers. 
He was accused of the direct opposite of asceticism; and 
yet in his name an ideal of saintliness arose which made 
men, in the most selfish conceivable way, flee from the world 
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which God had made, and devote themselves, in poverty, in 
filth, in unmanliness, to life in the wilderness, simply for the 
sake of the salvation of their own poor, pitiful selves. I 
think that cultivated scholarship some day will come to the 
conclusion that all this side of Christianity was borrowed 
from the Buddhists. There is a trace of Buddhist mission- 
aries following the conquests of Alexander, and pushing their 
work as far west as Syria and Alexandria, before the birth 
of Jesus. There is, at least, an interesting parallel between 
certain developments of the Buddhist doctrine and the Chris- 
tianity of the Middle Ages which is so striking as to make 
a large part of that which is known as Christianity seem like 
Buddhism but little transformed, appearing under another 
name.* 

I must pass from this side of the subject to touch on an- 
other point. I shall here traverse familiar ground, but with 
another purpose, for the sake of setting things in their 
right relations. 

Take the church doctrines about God as compared with 
the doctrines of Jesus concerning God. What does Jesus 
tell us? Only that God is our Father in heaven. He as- 
sumes it. He does not philosophize about it. He never 
hints at anjrthing cruel in his make up. He is only the 
Father that loves all his children, whether they are good or 
not. He sends rain on the just and on the unjust. His 
care embraces all the world. This is the God of Jesus. 

What had he come to be in the Church by the time of the 
sixteenth century ? A mysterious, inconceivable Trinity not 
only, but a cruel Judge. If you wish to see the dominant 
conception of God in the Middle Ages, go to the Sistine 
Chape], and look on that marvellous picture of '^ The Last 

* It Is Indeed tme that Jecns Is reported ss having taught the superior sanctity ol 
celifaaqr. See Matt ax. ix, xa. 
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Judgment ** by Michel Angelo, — Gfod the terrible, inconceiva- 
ble, the invisible, a sort of shadow in the background, and 
Jesus exalted to be God, turned into a pagan Jupiter, hurl- 
ing his thunders right and left, while the poor, startled, weak 
ones that he had come to save are pursued by devils down to 
the deepest burning of the pit. Can you conceive a greater 
contrast between the God of Jesus and the God of the 
Church ? 

Then what are men in the sight of Jesus ? He assumes 
sin, he assumes evil, wrong, mbtakes, but not a word about 
any fall of man, not one single word about any inability of 
the human will to choose the right, not one of those theo- 
logical speculations that have for so many years stood as 
representatives of the teachings of Jesus. Man was simply 
the fallible, erring child of the Father; but the Father is 
represented as pitying and loving him, and waiting with open 
arms ever to receive him. 

What about salvation? What does Jesus say about it? 
Who are the saved with him? Note, first, what salvation 
had come to mean in the Church. A man was saved not by 
being turned into a loving, gentle, tender, God-like being, 
but saved by eating a bit of a consecrated wafer, saved by 
membership in an organization, saved by the confession of 
a metaphysical belief, saved by a salvation that left him 
practically where he was before ; while, on the other hand, 
Jesus teaches that a man is saved in only one way, by leav- 
ing the doing of the wrong and turning and doing the right 
The Church says. Do penance. Jesus never said an3rthing 
about doing penance. He said. Repent ; and even '' repent " 
on the lips of Jesus did not m^2XL feel badly: it meant change 
your purpose. It meant, if you are wrong at present, come, 
with the help of a loving Father, and do the right, the ten- 
der, the human thing now. Not a word about any condi- 
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tions on God's part, not a word about any shedding of 
blood, not a word about any hate or anger up in heaven to 
be appeased. Read the story of the prodigal son afresh, 
and what does it mean ? It means that the father was just 
waiting there at home, and the very minute that the mis- 
taken, foolish, wayward boy was ready to come back there 
were no conditions except open arms and a loving, tearful 
welcome. That is Jesus' salvation. 

Who are the ones that are going to people Jesus' heaven ? 
Not legalizers, not self-righteous Pharisees who had obeyed 
particular forms, who had kept the laws of Moses, who had 
been very careful about their belief. No. It is very curi- 
ous, but not one word ever fell from the lips of Jesus from 
first to last except to say that those who were to be saved 
in his kingdom were the gentle, the loving, the helpful, the 
good,^- they who ministered to the needy, who gave clothes 
to the naked, food to the hungry, a cup of water to one faint- 
ing with thirst, who had been like God in loving helpfulness, 
in tender pity, in self-sacrificing care. These are the ones 
that Jesus talks about as being saved, these are the ones 
that are going to people his heaven. 

And, then, note what a curious doctrine the Church devel- 
oped out of absolutely nothing, without any hint, without 
any single sentence or syllable of the Nazarene. Take this 
doctrine of purgatory, coupled with the doctrine of works 
of supererogation, out of which the indulgences sprang. 
What does it all mean? 

The Church created a place between heaven and hell 
where those who were not quite good enough to go to heaven 
and were not quite bad enough to go to hell were placed, a 
place of probation. It was possible, through the medium 
and ministry of the Church, that they should be delivered 
from this purgatory and admitted to the beatific vision. 
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How? Here came in a very curious doctrine, a doctrine 
not one whit worse than the common Protestant doctrine 
of the merits of Jesus. According to the ordinary Protestant 
doctrine, if I am saved at all, I am saved not because I am 
made good, not because I am transformed, but because the 
merit of Jesus is placed to my account, enough of it to over- 
balance my sin and wrong. The Church developed along 
with that this curious doctrine which taught that the saints 
through their good works had accumulated a large amount of 
merit, more than they needed, and which was placed to their 
account These works of supererogatiqi^ which are bejrond 
their personal need created a sort of treasury, a storehouse 
of good works, like an account in a bank, against which the 
Church could draw whenever it pleased. So, then, on the 
payment of money or on whatever condition it chose to 
impose, the church authorities could take so much of that 
merit which had been accumulated by the saints and transfer 
it to my account, to overbalance so much as I come short 
Then men like Tetzel, with the authority of the Church, could 
travel up and down Christendom, and, coming to a man who 
very much needed to be forgiven, could sell him for a consid- 
eration some of those stored up merits that the Church kept 
locked up in its treasure-house, and get him a release from 
the penalties of his wrong-doing. At first, it is only fair for 
me to say, the Church did not substitute this for the divine 
forgiveness. The Church taught that after a man had been 
forgiven of God there still remained certain penances which 
he must perform, certain penalties which he must suffer ; and 
the meaning of the indulgence at first was release from these. 
But it came in the popular mind to stand at last for pardon, 
for the wiping out of one's sins, and was often carried so 
far, as I have told you, as to turn it into purchase of the 
right to commit sin to-morrow or next week. Think of 
as compared with the teachings of the Nazarene! 
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Had I time, I could go into further detail in pointing out 
other doctrinal departures from the simple teaching of Jesus 
concerning the kingdom of God which he came to set up on 
earth. I must, however, touch very briefly on one other 
point; and that is the practical attitude of the Church in the 
Middle Ages as compared with the practical attitude of Jesus 
towards humanity. 

The Church had come to be a great oppressor of the poor. 
In order to maintain itself as a great political power, it had 
to ally itself with the emperors and kingdoms of the earth ; 
and so it had come to stand for the great, for the high, 
for the mighty, as measured by worldly standards, and it was 
everywhere at that time in Europe the oppressor of the weak. 
It stood for t3rranny as against the rights of humanity. Not 
one finger did it ever lift to elevate men politically, to set 
the common people higher, to give them an opportunity to 
rise up into their own manhood. Never one finger did it 
lift for centuries. And, then, the people throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages were so ignorant as is almost impossible for us now 
to conceive. Scarcely one man in a thousand could write 
his name. The man who could write his name earned the 
reputation of being a scholar. And the Church not only 
made no effort to remove this immensely dense cloud of ig- 
norance from the popular mind, but did everything she could 
to keep the people in ignorance, taking the Bible away from 
them, encouraging nothing whatever in the way of popular 
instruction, lest there should be a dangerous freedom of 
thought that should interfere with the supremacy of her own 
fixed and hardened dogmas. 

The Church having committed herself to the doctrine of 
her own infallibility, standing in the position of teaching 
persistently throughout the ages that which is now demon- 
strated as not being true, did all that she could to prevent 
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men from finding out what was true. Not one single step of 
intellectual advance has the world made for a thousand years 
except in the teeth of and in defiance of that Church which 
has claimed to stand as the representative of Jesus. 

And, then, for the sake of belief, for the sake of sacrament, 
for the sake of an instituted organization, — that is, for the 
sake of opinion, for which we find not one single syllable of 
warrant in the teaching of Jesus, — she has turned herself 
into the most pitiless persecutor that the world ever saw. 
No religion on earth has been so relentless, so cruel, so in- 
human, as has the Church in defence of this opinion that 
Jesus never enjoined, concerning which he never gave even 
the slightest hint. 

So in all directions, trace it where you will, we find that 
by the time the sixteenth century had come Christianity 
represented almost anything else except that which is the 
logical unfolding of the life and teachings and principles 
of Jesus. 

Now, I would not have you think the remedy for this b 
to turn about and go back towards the first century. Noth- 
ing ever stops in this world, nothing ever goes back. There 
is no reverting to any past. There is no such thing as re- 
viving primitive piety. There is no such thing as turning 
the wheels of progress the other way. What, then, is the 
next natural step? It is to cleanse, to clarify, to purify, this 
great movement which has come to be called by the name of 
the Christ. It is to recognize the authority of God and no 
longer the authority of man. It is to recognize the right of 
the brain to think, the right of the conscience to claim jus- 
tice, the right of the heart to feel. It is the renaissance of 
the human, the renaissance therefore of the divine. This is 
the only way by which the evils of any great historic move- 
ment can be cured. 



THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 



On the 19th of April, 1529, at the second Diet of Spire, 
the minority protested against the action of the majority. 
Hence they and those associated with them thereafter came 
to be called Protestants; and a movement which was in- 
tended at first only to be a reform within the Church won an 
historic name and an historic place as an independent move- 
ment beyond the limits of the old Church. Thus historically 
came into being that great revolution which has been moving 
along the lines of the historic growth of the modern world, 
and which to-day, far from being completed, is only in proc- 
ess towards an end dimly discerned, but far away. 

I propose this morning to speak on three things. First, 
I wish to make you comprehend the causes which led to 
this Protestant revolution. Then I wish to touch on some 
points wherein the Protestant position was no great improve- 
ment over the Catholic which it displaced. Third, I shall 
come to the more pleasant task of showing what Protestant- 
ism has contributed towards this great movement that prom- 
ises so much still in the future. I shall not trouble you 
with many names, many dates, or many historical facts. I 
propose almost entirely to deal with the principles which 
were involved. You may find the names and dates in any 
book of reference or any historic work ; but it seems to me 
that not always are the principles involved made so readily 
apparent 
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I. At the outset, then, what were the causes of the Prot- 
estant revolution? No great event in this world is ever 
sudden. It appears to be, because people do not trace the 
forces that have led up to that which they are apt to regard 
as the essential thing. Sometimes a great mass of rock, 
that has for ages hung on a mountain side, suddenly becomes 
detached, and with a great roar is hurled down the mountain 
side, creating devastation in its track. Its fall was sudden ; 
but the preparation that led to it, and of which it was only 
the culmination, might have been going on for years, possi- 
bly for centuries. First, some little tiny crack, and then, 
under the influence of the snow and rain, heat, cold, sun, 
and frost, the cleavage widens and widens, until the power 
of gravity becomes mightier than the power of cohesion, and 
the cleavage becomes apparent : that is all. 

So this Protestant revolution seemed suddenly to break on 
Europe, yet it had been some hundreds of years since the 
processes began which led inevitably to it. 

The first one of the causes to which I will direct your at- 
tention is that which is popularly spoken of as the Renais- 
sance, which I prefer to call the rediscovery of this world. 
If I could transport you into the Middle Ages, so that you 
could see its conditions and feel its atmosphere, and look on 
the universe through the eyes of people who were then alive, 
you would see to what an extent this present world had be- 
come obscured. It was of almost no account. Matter, all 
forms of matter, were regarded as evil, as essentially evil, so 
that studying in any direction the natural forms or forces of 
the world was a dangerous business for the Churchman. It 
was regarded as tending to heresy, and so was frowned upon 
by the authorities. The man who indulged in it did so at 
his peril. The body, which was made up of matter, which 
was physical, as much so as the earth of which it appeared 
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to be a product, — the body was frowned upon. '' Bodily ex- 
ercise profiteth little," said the old apostle ; and, carrying out 
that idea further and further, the Church had come to look 
upon the body as only a prison-house, and the enemy of the 
soul. Those who cared for spiritual life, who cared for loy- 
alty to the Church, were expected to abuse the body, to put 
down all its appetites, its tastes, its feelings under their feet. 
This world was regarded very little, and wealth was frowned 
upon as an evil. Poverty was praised, not as a condition of 
things in the midst of which the highest and noblest virtues 
of life might possibly be produced or developed, but it was 
looked upon as itself a virtue, so that men in those days 
were expected to renounce not only the flesh and the devil, 
but the world in all its forms. People knew, or thought they 
did, a good deal more about heaven, about purgatory, about 
hell, than they knew about the planet on which was their 
home. Everything pertaining to this life was belittled; 
everything pertaining to the other was exaggerated. People 
used to think that the air was a scene of perpetual spiritual 
conflict. Angels and devils thronged the earth, and engaged 
in year-long battle for human souls. This was the mental 
condition of the people through the Middle Ages. It touched 
every phase and form of human life. 

Art, for example, was purely conventional. It was in the 
service of the Church. There was no such thing as painting 
natural, real objects. There was no such thing as painting 
a real man or a real woman in all their living freshness and 
beauty. The altar-pieces were conventional human figures, 
starved and attenuated until they could properly represent 
the triumph of the spirit over the flesh. 

So music was nothing except a servant of the Church. It 
sang almost wholly of other worlds — death, judgment, ven- 
geance, the triumph of God. Humanity was of no account 
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Literature was lost. Almost the only literature of those who 
could read in the Middle Ages was made up of those pop- 
ular fairy tales which were called the lives of the saints. lit- 
erature, art, music, — everything, then, that we consider to- 
day as making up civilization, was obscured and out of sight. 

Suddenly there came what was called the Renaissance, 
the rediscovery of the literature of the ancient world. This 
was the first step ; but this first step did not include it all. 
There came to be a revival of interest on the part of men 
and women in thb world. They dared to look it in the face, 
and see its beauty, its glory. They dared to study its fair 
forms. Art revived, and began to paint the beautiful faces 
of beautiful women. It even smuggled them into ecclesias- 
tical paintings under the names of saints or madonnas or 
Magdalenes; but, whatever name they gave them, there 
came this great change on the part of the art of the world, 
the essential condition of which was the recognition of the 
real form and the real beauty of this present living world. 

All the other departments and interests of human life 
shared in this revival. Men dared to think that life here 
under the blue sky was a fair thing ; and they began to have 
an interest in the forces and facts of this real world out of 
which modem science has been bom. 

You will see very readily how this great interest in this 
world began to weaken the hold which the Church had on 
the masses of the people. As they learned to think of and 
love this world, they began to revolt against that which they 
suspected might be a hideous misrepresentation of the other 
world. For, if God had made this one so fair and beautiful, 
by what process was God so transformed that in other re- 
gions he made only that which was ghostly, ghastly, horrible, 
and unreal ? This, you will note, was a great change in the 
tone, the temper, the method of civilization, — a change that 
could not but transform religion itself among other things. 
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In the second place, there grew up a revolt of the con* 
science of Europe against the tyranny, the cruelties, the pal- 
pable, observed immoralities of the Church. There was a 
long history here, reaching back for a hundred years or two. 
I only need call to your mind the fact of such writings as 
those of Rabelais, in which, disguised though they were, he 
shoots his arrows of ridicule and contemptuous laughter at 
the abuses of Christendom. I need only call your attention 
to such a book as " Reynard the Fox." So there grew up a 
popular literature in which the begging friars, the paupers, 
the parasites, that represented the Church, were treated with 
contempt, were stripped of their disguises and recognized as 
just what they were. The conscience of the world was be- 
ginning to dare to ask the question whether that which was 
right in heaven could be so horribly wrong here. And, as 
the Church represented these abuses in so flagrant a manner 
that they could not be hidden, the consciences of the people 
began to wonder whether the pretensions of the Church in 
claiming to represent and speak for the justice of the 
Almighty God might not, after all, be unfounded. When 
popes and cardinals, in spite of all their vows, recognized 
and advanced to the highest positions and in the most 
shameless manner their own children, and when indulgences 
and the privilege of committing sins were sold broadcast 
over Europe, when the Church allied itself with all the forces 
of tyranny and oppression, when it represented every form 
of injustice and human indignity, no wonder that the con- 
science of the world began to assert itself and appeal even 
from the god on earth sitting in Rome to the real God that 
he misrepresented. 

Then, in the third place, another cause began to be might- 
ily operative, — the growth of individualism. It is very diffi- 
cult for us in the modem world to comprehend just how 
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much and just what this meant It seems to us strange, at 
first blush, as we observe the characteristics and conduct 
of the Indians in the far West, to find them, because they 
have been wronged, because some member of their tribe 
has been killed, straightway proceeding to wrong and rob 
and kill the first white man that they come across, without 
any regard to the fact as to whether he is guilty or not. But 
this represents only that lower stage of culture on which the 
whole world once stood. You may read in the Old Testa- 
ment how David disobeys God's express command; and 
what does God do, — punish David ? No, he kills sixty or 
seventy thousand Israelites. There was this sense of cor- 
porate responsibility, not individual responsibility. You will 
see how inevitable this is at a certain stage of culture. 
What is the wild Indian to do ? He has no means of find- 
ing the guilty party, and can only strike out blindly, hoping 
that his indiscriminate revenge will in some way prevent 
such things in the future. Go back to the period of devel- 
opment, when men were generally in this tribal condition, 
and do you not see that there was nothing else open for 
them to do ? So the vendetta in Corsica and in some other 
parts of the world to-day is nothing more nor less than a 
survival of that old rude attempt at justice. When certain 
Jews in Spain offended the monarch of Spain, the cry arose 
that God would punish Spain because the Jews with their 
heresies were permitted to live there. What did the authori- 
ties do ? They did not seek out the particular Jews who had 
been the cause of that feeling ; but the cry arose that the 
Jews must all be expelled. Do you not see that God was 
supposed to punish all Spain for what some Jews had done ? 
And the only way that they could ward off God's vengeance 
was to expel all the Jewish people. I speak of these things 
to illustrate to you to what an extent this sense of corporate 
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lespoDsibility prevailed in the ancient world. But at last 
there began to dawn a sense of individual responsibility. 

I had that point in mind in reading my lesson from 
Ezekiel this morning. There is the first contradiction of 
the corporate idea in the whole Bible. Ezekiel says there 
is to be a change hereafter. The soul that sinneth, it \& Xo 
be punished ; and the particular man that does right, he is 
to be rewarded, not his whole family or his whole people, as 
it had been aforetime. 

So there was growing in Europe the sense of this indi- 
vidual responsibility; and that meant what? It meant re- 
bellion against the corporate, wholesale domination of the 
Church. Carried out, do you not see that it meant church 
disintegration ? 

One other cause, and that was the discovery of the Bible. 
That is generally spoken of as though it were all : it is only 
one of these four, and of importance only in this sense. 
The Church had claimed to speak of divine right; but there 
had dawned upon the thought of intelligent people, at any 
rate, the remembrance that there was such a thing as a 
Bible which claimed to be a revelation, that the Church 
pretended to speak by virtue of authority conferred on it by 
this revelation. But, when they discovered the Bible, and 
read it for themselves, they found that the Church had built 
up on the basis of this claimed revelation an authority that 
the Bible did not warrant ; and so it was an appeal from 
this perversion of God's revelation, as they called it, to the 
revelation itself, this new authority older than the Church, 
by which the Church's perversion might be met and sub- 
verted. These four causes culminated in the Protestant 
revolution. 

II. Without dwelling on that at any further length, I 
must turn to the next division of my theme. I wish to point 
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out to you some few particulars in which Protestantism was 
not a marked advance, if any advance at all, on the old 
Romish Church. 

In the first place, to my mind, the basis of authority of 
Protestantism is not so rational as is the claim that author- 
ity b based upon the Church. What does the Church claim? 
It claims that the Church, as such, is an organization inhab- 
ited by, pervaded by, the living spirit of the living God. 
What is the claim for the Bible ? That it is a book written 
by the inspiration of God, and completed a couple of thou- 
sand years ago. Even though it were such at the beginning, 
there could be no certainty to us that it had been transferred 
in its purity. Then it would seem to place God at least two 
thousand years away from us, — he has not said anything 
to the world for two thousand years. But, on the basis of 
the Catholic claim, God is alive, and in vital contact with 
his world every day and every hour. He may speak this 
morning with as much authority as he spoke two thousand 
years ago. To my mind, the supposition that the book is 
the basis of doctrinal authority in place of the living Church 
is not an advance. It seems to me even less rational and 
less provable than the other. 

Another point The Protestant Church, within the limits 
of its power, could persecute as bitterly as that of Rome. 
I presume that the reason why there is not a longer story of 
Protestant persecution is that the modem world and the 
spirit of liberty have transformed and changed the con- 
ditions of human life, and that persecution is not possible 
or is not found to be expedient Torquemada, who founded 
the Inquisition, was of the same spirit as Calvin ; and, if they 
could have changed places, Calvin might have made another 
Torquemada. Calvin could bum his opponent the first 
moment that he had the power. He could inveigle him into 
his toils by treachery, in order that he might bum him. 
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Then, after Protestantism took the place of Romanism, was 
the Church of England kindly towards Dissenters ? Under 
Archbishop Laud it crushed out every form of dissent, just 
so far as its power extended ; and it carried on this bitter 
persecution in the Highlands of Scotland and against the 
Covenanters, so long as it had the power. Protestantism, 
then, of the older type has been as bitter a persecutor within 
the limits of its power as was Rome. 

Protestantism has tried with all the means and forces it 
possessed to stay the progress of human thought. It has 
tried as hard as Rome has tried. It simply stood by the 
Bible against the pope, — that is all. As Milton said with 
bitter irony, even in his time, "new Presbyter is but old 
pope writ large." The Protestant Church has opposed 
itself to modem science, has opposed every step of growth 
that it has supposed to be inconsistent with its interpretation 
of the Bible, as persistently as has Rome. Rome has simply 
made the teachings of the Church her standard of doctrine, 
and has fought everything that conflicted with that. Prot- 
estantism has made its interpretation of the Bible the stand- 
ard of authority, and has fought everything that it regarded 
as inconsistent with that. That is all the difference. 

No: there is another difference. In the old days the 
pope had more power to persecute and kill than Protestant- 
ism ever had. But Protestantism has done as well as it 
could under the circumstances. 

How was it here in New England under the Puritans? 
When they fled from persecution in the Old World and 
established themselves in this, they assumed that they repre- 
sented Almighty God, and put down by force the Quakers 
and the Baptists, or any other that dared to dissent from 
them. The evil is, — no matter whether your standard be 
pope or book,^- the evil is in any man supposing that he has 
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a right not only to seek for the truth of God, but to assume 
that he has found it, and that he has been appointed to 
hurl God's thunder-bolts at any one that does not choose to 
accept his claim. 

III. Let me turn, then, now to the last third of my theme, 
and point out some directions in which this great movement, 
of which Protestantism is the largest exponent, is helping on 
the growth of that which all free and earnest men are hoping 
for. What did Protestantism do ? It did a good deal more 
than it thought it did. It did a good deal more than it 
intended. To quote the trite words of £merson, it "builded 
better than it knew." 

There is a story in one of the '' Arabian Nights " of a man 
who found a bottle on the seashore that had been washed up 
by the waves ; and, curiously opening it, out there comes, to 
liis astonishment, a spiritual being, which they called an 
afreet, that had been confined there, and which expands and 
expands until he seems to fill the whole heaven and threaten 
the destruction of the man who had set him free. Protes- 
tantism loosed an afreet, a spiritual being, that it could never 
put back into his confinement again. 

What did it do ? It appealed to reason. It affirmed the 
right of private judgment. To be sure, all that Protestant- 
ism intended to do was to say that each individual had the 
right of private judgment so far as the interpretation of the 
Bible was concerned. It never dreamed that people would 
dare to go outside of the Bible. It might interpret the word 
of God ; but the Protestant leaders never dreamed that men 
would dare to raise a question as to what was the word of 
God. But this power of reason, when once set free, travelled 
up and down, examined the stars, looked into the face of the 
heavens, dug beneath the surface of the rocks, uncovered the 
ruins of ancient cities, and made measurements and examina- 
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tions. And, when once reason had done all this, it suddenly 
discovered that the word of God that it was at liberty to 
interpret was a good deal larger than any book. And so 
since that time the reason which Protestantism released has 
been its own mightiest enemy, — not an enemy in the sense 
that it is an enemy of man, but of itself. It has done a 
wider, higher, deeper, grander work than Protestantism at 
that age would have dared to demand. And so Protestant- 
ism did the world the most magnificent service when it 
loosed the reason of man, when it delivered humanity from 
this paralysis of faith, this fear in the presence of the Church 
and of heaven. 

The next thing, what ? Protestantism did the world the 
most magnificent service in changing its religious emphasis. 
The old Church had said. You must believe in the Church, 
and the greatest sin of all is to doubt, or to break away from 
what the church orders. Protestantism, too, said. You must 
believe in the creed, and the greatest sin is heresy. But 
Protestantism changed the emphasis, almost unconsciously, 
to such an extent as to create a new t3rpe of religious life. 
It said. You must be saved by faith ; but it began to talk 
about personal righteousness, and it placed tlie individual face 
to face with his God. It developed the doctrine of individual 
salvation ; and do you not see what that meant ? The mo- 
ment that a man is told that his reason is competent to 
discover truth, and that he is free to go into the very pres- 
ence-chamber of his God himself and settle with him alone 
the question as to whether his soul is saved or is not, — that 
moment ecclesiasticism in every form is doomed. Why 
need a pope, why need church councils, why need a priest, 
why need confessional, why need the forgiveness of man, 
when the question can be settled only between the soul and 
its Father ? Do you not see, then, that this one principle 
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alone of Protestantism had within it the seeds not only of 
the disintegration of Rome, but of the disintegration of its 
own ecclesiastical power? 

Third, and last, the Church rendered the greatest service 
of all by announcing the principle, or leading to it, which 
was never put into terse and epigrammatic words so finely 
as in the phrase of the late Quaker woman, Lucretia Mott. 
The one great phrase which she has left as her gift to the 
world is enough alone to assure her immortality: "Truth 
for authority, not authority for truth." Truth for authority, 
not authority for truth ! It has been the scoff and scorn of 
Protestantism, that it has broken up into a hundred or a 
thousand sects. The Church of Rome to-day points with 
overweening pride to her own great union, and says. See how 
divided and scattered and frittered away Protestantism is! 
And this very thing which Rome jeers at and scorns in Prot- 
estantism is its crown and glory. Who cares? Suppose 
Protestantism is disintegrated until there are as many sects 
in Christendom as there are men, women, and children : do 
you not see to what it is leading? The moment that you 
take away this external band of authority that binds people 
together as an extraneous force, what should they do but 
each one go on his own way? Towards what? His way 
towards truth. 

There is springing up in the world a new type of ethics. 
Professor Huxley, in a lecture which he gave in New York 
in September, 1876, used words like these, speaking of the 
men of science : We are coming to think that a belief that 
is not supported by any evidence is not only illogical, but 
immoral ! Think a moment of the force of that ! If those 
things are immoral that hurt and hinder and stand in the 
way of the world, that keep the world back and down in 
barbarism, then there has never been an)rthing on the face 
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of this earth so truly immoral as credulity. What has it 
done? It has compelled the race to waste money, time, 
energy, thought, enthusiasm, aspiration, — to waste these 
forces in following illusions, in following things that some- 
body just fancied to be God's truths. And the churches 
have stood in the way of men's finding out what the real 
truth might be. 

And now what ? Under the guidance of the spirit and 
the method of modem science, free and intelligent men are 
going to dare to say, Unbelief a sin ? No : credulity is a 
sin. Why, in Heaven's name, why should I put my brain 
and my immortal soul in the keeping of the first man who 
comes along, who chooses to tell me that he has been ap- 
pointed of God to be my keeper, when, for all I know, he 
may be the veriest charlatan under heaven? Why should 
any man ? But that is just what the world has been doing 
for thousands of years. Protestantism then, in asserting 
this principle, has set the* world free. 

The Church claims unanimity of belief, and it has, so far 
as it could, forced its adherents, by sword and rack and fagot, 
to accept this assumption. What are we coming to ? Under 
the inspiration of modem science, we are coming to unifica- 
tion of belief in everything that can be demonstrated to be 
tme, — but^^ belief y do you not see ? Scientific men never 
think of persecuting. Why ? Because they do not think it 
is wicked to doubt a thing that is not proved. But they 
come together for a free and voluntary acceptance of every- 
thing that is proved, and so they have a creed, — a creed that 
they know is God's word, because it is demonstrated to be a 
part of his etemal tmth of things. And the Church is com- 
ing to a creed like that. We are going by and by to have^ 
if not thirty-nine articles, at least a reasonable number, as 
many as we can live out practically, a number of articles 
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which are demonstrated as true, therefore demonstrated to 
be God's word. And we are going to be perfectly free in 
our opinions concerning any other subject We are going 
to respect each other's difiEerences. Why should I call my 
friend names or put him in prison, because his opinion 
differs from mine, when, if he cannot prove mine wrong, I 
' cannot prove his wrong, either ? We are going to have a 
free and self-respecting tolerance as to those points concern- 
ing which intelligent men differ ; and we are going to have 
a creed settled, accepted by all intelligent and competent 
thinkers, because it is demonstrated to be God's truth ; and 
we will enlaige that creed just as fast and just as far as we 
can extend the borders of ascertained truth ; and, standing 
on the basis of that creed, we are not going to fight each 
other any longer. We are going to join all together, and 
fight for truth and against error, and so build up the univer- 
sal kingdom of truth and of love. 



SCIENCE AND THE CHURCH. 



In order that we may understand the age-long conflict 
which has been carried on between science and the Church, 
I need to do what I have done a good many times, — ask you 
to go back with me for a little while and trace some features 
of the growth of the world's religious thought, so that we may 
understand how this conflict has come to be. 

Glance, then, for a moment at the most primitive condition 
of human thought concerning the mysteries of the unseen. 
Of course it goes without saying that the childhood world had 
no conception of any natural order, any natural law. This 
childhood world was able to account for the happenings in 
the earth and in the heavens only by supposing that they 
were wrought by some one of numberless invisible capricious 
beings. The earth and the air were full of invisible spirits, 
powers, forces, gods, whatever you choose to call them, man- 
ifested in the running brook, in the winds, the lightnings, in 
storms. Diseases, troubles of every sort, as well as all the 
good and fair things of life, were supposed to be the result of 
the individual working of some one of these invisible powers. 
Naturally, as time went on, forms of service, rituals, would 
grow up, as the people would discover what they supposed 
to be methods by which to propitiate and placate and win 
the favor of these gods. And after these forms, these ritu- 
als, these services, had become established, of course it would 
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be deemed impious to change them or to interfere with 
them. It would be certain in their mind to call down the 
anger of the gods. So you will see that any natural attempt, 
as we should call it, to explain the happenings of the world, 
any natural attempt to bring about any desired result, would 
be regarded as impiety, an interference with supposed divine 
prerogatives. It would be as though the gods were left out 
of account, their very existence threatened, and they de- 
throned. 

A third step in the process of the growth of human thought 
is that, as men observed that so many of the evils, the 
troubles of life, seemed to spring from this which they were 
beginning vaguely to call nature, they would come to think 
of antagonisms between these invisible powers of the air and 
some malignant powers connected with the earth. I cannot 
point out to you the steps of thb growth ; but for a time it 
resulted in this. Men came to regard matter in all its forms 
as essentially evil. They came to believe, that if there 
were good gods connected with the material universe, there 
were also malignant gods, enemies, gods who desired to do 
them harm. In Persia, it came to be a great dualism, — a 
god of the light, of truth, of life, of love, of happiness, and a 
god of falsehood, of illusion, of darkness, of pain, and of evil. 
In Christian thought this took the form — at least you will 
find traces of it in the New Testament — of teaching that 
there was a god of this world, as he was called, opposed to the 
great, true, eternal Father. So, when a person conformed, as 
they said, to this world, or had any dealings with this world, 
he was in danger of becoming a subject of the god of this 
world, the evil deity. Matter was regarded as a sort of 
prison-house of the soul. As a result of this, all through the 
Middle Ages, and down to modem times, it was considered 
dangerous to study anjrthing like science, dangerous to have 
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anjTthing to do with these natural forces; and men like 
Roger Bacon, and some of those who became the precursors 

I of our modem life, were regarded as having dealings with 

I the devil, merely because they were studying such science 

' as the world had come then to know. 

I You see, then, that science had come to have a bad name 

among religious people. It was connected with that which 
they regarded as essentially evil. It was supposed to lead 
to dealing with evil intelligences. The scientific man was a 
meddler with the black art, with magic, with spirits from be- 
neath. 

Then another step was taken. The Church came to hold 
as true a certain theory of things, a set of ideas which the 
Church itself confessed and declared had not been discovered 
by natural reason, and could not be supported by natural 
reason. There was, then, do you not see, practical antago- 
nism between that which the Church held as revealed truth, 
divine truth, eternal truth, changeless truth, and an3rthing 
which the human reason by any process could discover. 

One more step was taken. The Church held what had 
come to be a development of the primitive idea, only on a 
larger scale, that God — not the gods, because it had become 
monotheistic — dwelt outside of and apart from nature, that 
he ruled it by arbitrary fiat, that it was antagonistic to spirit, 
although under divine control; and it held that whatever 
happened must be the direct result of the arbitrary will of 
the Omnipotent, or else the work of evil spirits that for some 
mysterious reason he permitted to exist. The moment, then, 
that men undertook to study any new science or to find out 
the causes at work, the results of these causes, and the laws 
of their working, that moment to the Church men seemed 
to occupy a position of atheism, as opposed to Grod. They 
were dealing with forces that they claimed, displace^^.God, 
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so that the world no longer needed Him. For example, to 
illustrate by one concrete case what I mean. Even down so 
late as the time of Sir Isaac Newton, who discovered the law 
of gravity, which for the first time in the history of human 
thought explained the movements of the heavenly bodies 
throughout all space, this notion was abroad. Even Kepler, 
one of the most renowned precursors of Newton, who 
made most important astronomical discoveries, could not 
find any explanation for the planets keeping in their orbits 
and following their regular courses, except to suppose that 
God had appointed an angel to reside in, control and super- 
intend each one. ' This was the best explanation that could 
be given up to the time of Newton. Newton discovered 
this great natural force of gravity, and demonstrated its 
laws. What did the Church think about it? Why, even 
a man like Leibnitz, one of the most famous mathema- 
ticians of the world, one of the few men in Europe at 
that time capable of following step by step the mathemati- 
cal demonstration of Newton, even he opposed this New- 
tonian discovery. Why? For purely theological reasons. 
He said that it was taking the universe out of the hands 
of God and putting it into the keeping of a force, or 
law. So long as God was supposed to be away up there 
somewhere, separated from the universe and outside of it, 
do you not see that it must have appeared atheistic to think 
this discovery of a force in and through nature was able to 
account for planetary movements? By such steps as this, 
then, the religious thought of the world had grown. 

Let us now indicate very briefly the naturalness, the ne- 
cessity, of this antagonism between the Church and science 
by pointing out a little more definitely just the conclusions 
to which the religious thought of the world had come. 

The Church beld a supernatural theory of God. As I have 
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indicated already, he was outside of things and away from 
them. He ruled them by arbitrary decree. The Church 
had accepted what it claimed to be a supernatural and infalli- 
ble revelation that embodied these supernatural ideas, so 
that the Church stood in the position of being compelled to 
fight any contrary teachings, or else confess what would have 
been fatal to her claims, — that she had made a mistake. A 
Church that starts with bemg infallible cannot learn any- 
thing; for, if it does, it is a confession of previous error. A 
man who is willing to-day to accept a new truth thereby con- 
fesses that hitherto there were some things that he did not 
know. So the Church which starts with the assumption that 
it has in its keeping all truth, God's truth, changeless truth, 
infallible truth, must of necessity fight against and oppose 
anything that is not consistent with these preconceived ideas. 
Here, then, the Church stood, when modem science began 
its work. There were beginnings of science along the lines 
that have been so fruitfully followed in our generation far 
away in Greece. Plato's ideas, those transcendental, those 
intuitional philosophies of his, superseded the method of 
Aristotle. When the Church came to adopt the old crude 
science of the Hebrews as part of its divine revelation, 
science was practically left one side for a thousand years. 
But at the time of the Renaissance, when modem Europe 
waked up and looked the earth and the heavens once more 
in the face, and asked rational questions of them, then began 
this long battle. Shall I detail it to you ? I shall only give 
you glimpses of it here and there. To recount the relations 
between the Churchy and science is to recount a thrice-told 
tale, a tale familiar in its outlines to the popular mind ; and 
yet I question whether those who are familiar with it have 
looked beneath the surface carefully enough to see the prin- 
ciples, the forces at work, and the inevitableness of this age- 
long conflict 
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There has not been one single important position of natu- 
ral science that the Church has not antagonized. It has 
been a battle at every step; and — strange that the Church 
learns nothing by the result of it — there has not been one 
single point of the conflict fought out in which science has 
not been the winner. The Church has lost at every point, — 
for example, that battle which was fought for years and years, 
concerning the nature of the heavens above us, between the 
old system of Ptolemy, which the Church had adopted, and 
the new, generally accepted theory of Copernicus. The 
names of Copernicus, of Bruno, of Galileo, and of Kepler, 
indicate some of the leaders and the victors in this great 
battle. How much it meant, the significance, the glory of it 
I shall try to indicate to you a little further on. 

Then that other battle over geology, as to the creation of 
the earth, its antiquity ; the battle over anthropology, as to 
the origin, nature, and antiquity of the human race. The 
Church fought these battles out with nothing better than the 
weapons which represented the ignorance of the childhood 
world. As an illustration, when sea-shells were discovered 
on mountain tops, proving to the scientific man conclusively 
that there has been a time when the material which constitutes 
the summit of the mountain was in the bed of the sea, and 
that it has been gradually lifted to its present altitude, the 
Church had no way of answering except to suppose that these 
sea-shells might have been floated there at the time of the 
flood. Then, when they discovered that the world was round 
and that there were men living at the other side of it, the 
Church had no way of opposing these truths better than to 
talk about the Bible having said that man lived on the face 
of the earth and not on the back of it, and referring to 
Joshua's supposed command to the sun that it should stand 
still, and its supposed obedience. The Church was fight- 
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ing for nothing less than her life; and instinctively she 
knew it. 

Then there has been a battle over chemistry, — I have no 
time to go into the story in detail, — and over physiology and 
medicine. Do you know that for ages it was considered 
wicked to make any natural study of the human frame after 
its death? And if you wonder that medicine has made 
such slow progress in the world, if you wonder that it was 
so long before even the circulation of the blood was dis- 
covered, you must remember that it was the Church that 
placed her ban upon every man who investigated in this 
direction and hindered every step of rational research. 

How is it to-day ? It is only a little while ago that they 
were having processions with banners and prayers in Naples 
and in Montreal, as a means for driving out the plague and 
the pestilence, and saving men's lives, while at the same 
time they were neglecting every rudiment of any sanitary 
science, of finding out or obeying any of the natural laws 
of health. And so far has this been carried by the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches that even since the discovery of 
ether it has been bitterly fought. Why? You would think 
that the world would welcome every means by which to les- 
sen the great burden of human pain ; but the Church fought 
against it because she had taught that pain was the visible 
sign of the anger of God, that it was punishment for sin, 
and any attempt to lessen it was an impious interference 
with God's righteous judgment. So at every step the prog- 
ress of science, its attempt to discover the natural laws of 
things, has been fought, and in the supposed interest of God 
and for the sake of the safety of human souls. 

Let us now ask the question what science is, this thing 
that the Church has been fighting. Science assumes that the 
universe is reasonable and can be reasonably understood. 
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Science is nothing but organized common sense ; and, in spite 
of all the philosophies of the world to the contrary, I dare 
make the assertion, and challenge contradiction, that no man 
since the foundation of the world ever knew anjrthing except 
in accordance with the scientific method, and no man ever 
will in this world or in any other world. The scientific 
method is the only method of knowledge. You can shut 
your eyes and open your mouth, and swallow whatever I give 
you, blindly. You can inherit and carry prejudices through 
your life, you can believe as much as you please without 
reason, in the teeth of reason ; but no man ever yet knew any- 
thing, or ever will know anything, except in accordance with 
the scientific method. It is only the method of clear-eyed 
observation of facts that have been discovered, the thinking 
out of a theory that will account for those facts, and the ad- 
justing of that theory again in the light of new and enlarged 
facts. And the theory that will account for the largest num- 
ber of facts is the probable one ; and that which will meet them 
all is demonstrated truth. So much for science. 

Now let me indicate to you some of the services which 
science has rendered and is still rendering to the Church. 
But first let me draw a distinction right here. In what sense 
is science an opponent of the Church ? You must remember 
that, even if science should prove to be in the end the enemy 
of the Church, it would not thereby follow that it is the 
enemy of religion. It might mean only that the Church 
was holding a mistaken theory about religion. Science is 
not, and cannot be, an enemy to any truth. It is the enemy 
only of assumption, th6 enemy of mistakes, the enemy of 
superstitions, the enemy of credulity, the enemy of that blind 
faith which dares not reason, and thinks it honors God by 
stultifying the very brain with which God has ennobled him 
and set him at the head of his created works. 
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What has science done for the Church? I wish to point 
this out under several heads ; but I cannot go into detail in 
unfolding them. 

In the first place, science has done what the Church never 
was able to do. It has given us a conception of nature large 
enough, grand enough, to be the fit garment of an infinite 
Grod. Until science pushed her work and completed her 
conquest, what did we know about the world? The whole 
universe up to two or three hundred years ago was only a 
little tiny baby-house affair, not so large as our solar system 
all put together. God was outside of it ; and it was ruled by 
magic. It was interfered with, controlled by devils ; and it 
was the scene of devastation, disorder, and ruin. Science 
has dissolved the tiny spheres of Ptolemy, and set us free in 
the magnificence of an infinite universe. 

Science has done another thing which the Church was 
never able to do. It has proved that it is reasonable to be 
a monotheist, and not reasonable to be anything else. Until 
science completed her work, the thousand different forces 
and manifestations of the universe might rationally be re- 
garded as the wilful work of various and antagonistic 
powers. Science has given us for the first time a i^ftZ-verse, 
a unity, proving the unity of force beneath our feet and in 
the most distant stars, proving that it is 

'* One law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves." 

Then science has done another thing for the Church. It 
has proved that this scene of apparent confusion and con- 
tradiction and antagonism is a beautiful, infinite, changeless 
order. This is what they mean when they charge science 
with taking away from us our loving God and Father, and 
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leaving us in the hands of what we call law. It really means 
that they have saved our sanity, saved the sanity of the uni- 
verse ; that they have taken us out of a scene of magic and 
disorder, and proved that there is a perfect order ruling the 
universe, the expression of perfect wisdom. Of course it 
must be changeless if God is perfectly wise. If he did the 
right thing the first time, — supposing for a moment, as a 
concession to our poor ability to think, that there was a first 
time, — then under similar conditions he must do the same 
thing the next time and the next and the next, forever. And 
so we have a perfect order, which can be studied, the perfect 
expression of perfect wisdom. 

In the next place, science has proved that the universe is 
not finished. The Church has been staggered by one ob- 
jection that the world waited for science to answer. John 
Stuart Mill told us that the universe, or the power mani- 
fested in the universe, could not be perfectly wise and per- 
fectly good at the same time. If he wanted things as they 
were, he could not be perfectly good \ and, if he did not want 
them as they were and could not help himself, then he was 
not almighty. So he said that rationally we had no right to 
believe in a perfectly powerful, perfectly wise, and perfectly 
loving God. But the revelation which science has given to 
us in the form of evolution, that the universe is a growing 
order, that it is not yet complete, but that age by age it is 
growing to something ever finer and sweeter and better, 
forever flanks that objection, and gives us standing ground 
for rational trust in the promise of better things yet to be. 

Another thing science has done that the Church has never 
been able to do for herself. There are endless amounts of 
philosophic speculation and theologic dogma. The Church 
has been trying for a thousand years to destroy the material- 
istic conception of the universe, and have the world accept 
the faith that God is spirit. But the Church with her 
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methods has never been able to succeed. But here comes 
science, that the Church has always charged with being in 
league with materialism, the enemy of faith, of spirit, of 
trust, — here comes science, and demonstrates the utter in- 
adequacy of the materialistic theory of the universe, making 
it not only probable, but reasonable and compulsory, for 
intelligent men and women to believe that that which is at 
the heart of things is spirit and life. This is the work of 
science. 

But that is not enough. If we are to be really religious, in 
the highest and sweetest sense of that word, we must not 
only believe that spirit and life are eternally the heart and 
soul of the universe, but we must believe that it is reasonable 
for us to lift up our hands and utter the words ''Father," 
else we walk through life orphans. Can science give us any 
hint towards this? I think it does. Science has demon- 
strated that that power which is manifested in the universe 
outside of us is identical with that which wells up in us as 
consciousness. It has demonstrated kinship between the 
infinite spirit and the finite spirit, so that I believe to-day 
that I verily have scientific warrant for saying " my Father," 
or, better still, our Father. 

Then another thing science is doing, which the Church has 
never been able to do : it is scattering the mists of super- 
stition. It has turned the universe into such a scene of wise 
and beneficent order that we are getting rid of the old dom- 
inating cruelties that have so darkened and discouraged the 
human heart in the past, and it is making us free as only 
truth can. We are not at every turn fighting with devils, 
but we are dealing with intelligible forces that may be intel- 
ligently understood and intelligently controlled. 

And, then, one other step : I believe that science is on the 
track of the solution of that great problem which haunts the 
dreams of every human soul, the question as to whether, if 
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a man die, he shall live again. It can never be settled un- 
less science can settle it There is no other way. You may 
accept it as a matter of tradition, of inheritance, of blind 
credulity, you may cling to it because you love it and can- 
not live without it ; but you can never know that it is true 
unless it can be demonstrated by the scientific method. I 
would not go too far. I simply say that science, reaching 
out in that direction, has admittedly pushed the matter far- 
ther than would have been thought possible twenty-five or 
even ten years ago ; and trusting as I do that it is true, and 
believing that ultimately all truth can be discovered, I be- 
lieve that there shall come the discovery of the light of an- 
other life, that shall put hope into the hearts of the discour- 
aged, and make those who fail here believe that it is not 
permanent failure, but that there are other spheres, other op- 
portunities, an infinite God to guide, and infinite ages in 
which to develop all those things which, like elusive dreams, 
fade so quickly from us here. 

Science, then, the enemy of the Church ? Yes, the enemy 
of any Church that plants itself on anything but God's truth; 
but the loving, helpful friend of any Church that declares 
that its foundations must be laid in the light and truth of 
God. And so I believe that science is laying the founda- 
tion for a temple of worship in which there shall be room for 
all the faiths, the sanctities, the worships, the inspirations, 
the songs of the human heart. There is to be a temple 
grander than any the world has ever seen. Science is laying 
deep these foundations in the eternal truths of God. Science 
is hewing out of the quarries of truth blocks with which its 
walls are to be constructed. Science is heaving a dome that 
is to be lifted up by and by into place, transparent enough 
so that the eternal stars shall shine through and give us 
glimpses of other worlds and hopes grander than those which 
have faded away. 
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Liberty and the scientific method have come to stay. 
People have opposed liberty in the past, and some oppose it 
still, but almost entirely from fear. People have opposed 
the scientific method in the past, and some oppose it still, 
but almost wholly, as I believe, either from ignorance or 
misconception. At any rate, as I said, liberty and the 
scientific method have come to stay, in religion as well as 
everywhere else; and in all directions only those things 
are going to stay that can get along with liberty and the 
scientific method. In every department of human thought 
reconstruction is going on. Things are being tested, people 
are finding out whether they have any satisfactory basis 
beneath them. In other words, they insist on the freedom 
of thinking and the application of that method of orderly 
common sense which asks for reasons before it is willing to 
accept anything as settled truth. 

The interesting question, then, faces us as to how much of 
what has gone by the name of Christianity in the past is 
going to be able to endure the touch of liberty and the 
scientific method. What modification is Christianity going 
through? And, when it has passed through the necessary 
modifications, what is to be left ? How much of the old is 
to remain as being a part of God's eternal truth ? 

At the outset, we find ourselves in a somewhat curious 
situation. I speak of Christianity, you speak of Christianity; 
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and very frequently it happens, when two persons using this 
word come together to compare notes, that they do not 
mean the same thing at all by the word. It is necessary 
for us, then, to find out as definitely as we may what it is 
that we are talking about. 

A curious illustration has just come to hand. The other 
night I was looking over the January number of the North 
American Review; and there, in very strange conjunction, 
appeared two names, the bearers of which are engaged in 
discussing the question as to whether Christianity is a fail- 
ure. The two persons are " Ouida " and the monk Ignatius. 
Ouida brilliantly and elaborately argues that Christianity 
has been a practical failure; that in government, in the 
industrial world, in society, in the churches, everywhere, its 
precepts, even by the professors of it, are practically ignored. 
She claims that it has hardly touched and has not percepti- 
bly shaped or moulded or lifted human life. The Anglican 
monk takes a curious position in reply. He admits the facts 
in the msdn, and says that this thing which Ouida calls 
Christianity has not produced much effect on the world, 
that things are about as she states they are ; but he evades 
the difficulty by saying that that which she calls Christianity 
is not Christianity at all. Then he goes on to give his own 
definition, and to say that this thing which to him is Chris- 
tianity has accomplished in the world, and is accomplishing, 
all that he supposes its founder expected or desired. I 
speak of this as a curious illustration of the difficulty of 
agreeing as to what Christianity really means. 

But, to set this matter a little more plainly before you, 
I propose to quote from m3rself, from a sermon which I 
preached in Chicago last September, which has not been 
preached here and has not been printed in Unity Pulpit. 
This is, perhaps, as good a way as I can take to show you 
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the different phases that Christianity has assumed in the 
minds of men : — % 

'' I have often been asked as to whether I call myself a 
Christian. And I have frequently replied, * Find me six 
clear-thinking men who will agree on a definition of Chris- 
tianity, and I will tell you whether I am what they call a 
Christian or not.' The diversity of opinion as to what is 
fundamental and essential in Christianity was well illustrated 
in the Christian Register symposium on the subject two or 
three years ago. The answers ranged over an area as wide 
as that which is commonly covered by the word ' religion ' 
itself. 

" In order, then, to find out where we really are, we need to 
go back a little, and trace Christianity through some of its 
principal phases, until we reach our present point of view. 

" It will be well for us always to remember that the thing 
existed before the name, and so without the name. And it 
ought to be superfluous to add that it is more important than 
the name. 'The disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch' ; and this was some years after the death of Jesus. 

'' And what, now, was the difference between a Christian 
and a Jew at that particular time ? It involved no question 
of the fall of man, or of the trinity, or of the virgin birth of 
Jesus, or of total depravity, or of the validity of sacraments, 
or of the authority of either Book or Church. The Jew was 
looking for a coming Messiah : the Christian believed he 
had come, and that Jesus was he. That was all. That made 
a Jew a Christian. The converted Saul of 'tarsus makes the 
burden of his preaching to the Jews, still unconvinced, the 
assertion that 'this is the very Christ'; or, in other words, 
this Jesus is really the Messiah. 

" When the Church of Rome gained its great ascendency, 
and had compelled the well-nigh general acceptance of its 
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claim to be ' the Church,' to be a Christian meant to be an 
obedient member of its communion. 

'* From the time of Constantine on to the present day, in 
the speech of any of ^the great pagan nations, a Christian is 
any inhabitant of Christendom, and that without any regard 
to belief or conduct. 

'' When the great Protestant revolution had been achieved, 
to one who accepted its principles, a Christian was one who 
held the Bible to be the one authority in religion. Rome, the 
one fountain of light and life up to that time, was now become 
antichrist. 

"During this period there were men like Socinus and 
Servetus — men that the modem world delights to honor — 
who were anathematized by both Romanist and Protestant. 
And yet they would have been hailed as fellow-Christians 
and fellow-workers by Paul and the early Fathers. 

"Another use of the word 'Christian ' is as applied to cer- 
tain virtues, as ' Christian charity.' Many virtues so named 
did not originate with Christianity, and are not peculiar to 
it. And yet it is true that Christianity has so emphasized 
certain qualities as to make it appropriate for them to wear 
her label, — just as a certain type of patient endurance is 
rightiy enough named 'Stoical,' though it may be found 
where the Stoic system was never heard of. 

"When I was a boy, and in the village where I lived, the 
word 'Christian' was almost exclusively applied to church 
members. If one became 'converted' and joined the 
church, he was spoken of as having 'become a Christian.' 

" But I noticed, even then, a curious inconsistency. My 
mother was devoutly 'orthodox.' But one of her intimate 
and life-long friends was a lady who was a Universalist. She 
was never converted ; she never became a church member. 
And yet more than once I have heard my mother say, ' Mrs* 
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W. is a Christian, if there ever was one.' What she meant 
was that Mrs. W. was a thoroughly good woman. 

" If I remember correctly, in the Christian Register sym- 
posium, to which I have already referred, Dr. Bartol said 
that Christianity was essentially Move to God and man.' 
But love to God and man is older than Christianity. And, 
in view of definitions like this, well might Nathan the Wise 
say, 

* What makes of me a Christian in your eyes 
Makes you to me a Jew.' 

''Another says, A Christian is a follower of Jesus. But 
how ? It is to be feared that this, too, is a definition that 
does not define. 

'' If we are to stick to words, then a Christian is one who 
believes that Jesus was the Christ, or the Messiah. But in 
what sense, — the Jewish or some one of a dozen others ? 

''Without stopping to choose among all these varieties of 
thought, I hasten to say that there is one sense in which we 
all are Christians, without having chosen it or being able to 
help ourselves. We are afloat on that great historic stream 
of life, thought, sentiment, tendency, that is called Christen- 
dom. It has colored both our feeling and our thinking, 
and given us our point of view. We may not be able to 
analyze it, and tell how much came from Greece, how much 
from Rome, how much from Palestine, how much from the 
conquered and absorbed races, how much from science and 
what we vaguely call civilization. But, in some true and 
real sense, it is all Christendom ; and it is far different from 
what it would have been, had Jesus not lived and had his 
ideal not so dominated the last nineteen centuries. 

" One thing, then, is clear, — is it not ? — and that is that 
the word ' Christian ' is not precise and definite enough in 
its meaning to give the inquirer any assurance as to the 
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point of view, outlook, or purposes of him who may pass 
under that name. Directly opposite, squarely contradictory 
views as to the nature of God, the origin and nature of man, 
the origin and purpose of the universe, the nature and office 
of Jesus, the final outcome of things,— all these equally label 
themselves * Christian.' " 

Saint Augustine said that the true religion, which had 
never in any age been absent from the world, about this time 
"began to be called Christian," — showing what he thought 
about this. 

One point more. After this sermon had been printed 
comes one of our Unitarian ministers. Rev. Charles A. Allen, 
in an article in the Christian Register^ criticising all the defi- 
nitions which I had propounded, and suggesting still another 
one. He says that Christianity is essentially "the religion 
of reverence for the infinite worth of man, or, more pre- 
cisely, of reverence for the infinite moral possibilities of 
every human soul." This reverence for man, for " the pos- 
sibilities of every human soul," may characterize Christian- 
ity and may characterize some other religion ; but certainly 
this alone is not enough to make what we mean by a 
religion. 

One other case I wish to refer to. In the Forum for 
April, 1890, is a very remarkable article by one of the 
leading preachers and writers of this country. Dr. L3rman 
Abbott, Henry Ward Beecher's successor at Pl)rmouth 
Church, Brooklyn. He calls himself a Christian not only, 
but an orthodox Christian. Yet there is only one thing 
that is an essential part of the old historic Christianity that 
he still insists upon as essential and important; and that is 
the magnificent ideal of the life and character of Jesus as 
revealing the divine by revealing the perfectly human. He 
goes on to abolish certain dualisms and contradictions that 
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have been held by human thought in the past. He says, 
for example, that man is a unity, and not a duality, — man is 
not a being that hcis a soul, man is a souL Then he abol- 
ishes the dualism contained in the two words '^ natural " and 
"supernatural." He says there is no such thing as the 
supernatural. I agree with him; and I am glad to have him, 
occuppng the position which he does, agree with me. He 
goes further, and abolishes the dualism supposed to exist 
between man and God. He says there is no distinction in 
kind between man, Jesus, and God, only a difference in 
degree. God, he says, is nothing but ideal man plus the 
infinite; and ideal man is God minus the infinite. 

Which way, then, are we to look for a definition of Chris- 
tianity, so that we can ask and answer our question } I have 
raised the question as to what is to be left as permanent in 
Christianity after the test of the scientific method, — what 
will be left in the light and air of perfect intellectual liberty. 
But we must have something that we can agree on as being 
Christianity before we can apply any test. I have shown to 
you how the thing changes according to the point of view of 
the person who is discussing it, or from the standpoint of 
a particular age. I know of no way of getting at it, unless 
I ask you, in spite of the danger of repetition, to go with 
me for a moment back to the point of view of the Catholic 
Church in the Middle Ages. Let us see what was Chris- 
tianity then^ and see how much of it is left and how much is 
likely to be permanent. 

Christianity then included a system of the universe, a 
theory of things. It included also a certain conception of 
the nature of God and his relation to the universe and to 
man. It included his threefold personality, — that is, the 
trinity. It included a doctrine concerning the creation, the 
fall, and the destiny of man. It included a doctrine of the 
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atonement as making it possible for God to forgive sins» 
a way of reconciliation between God and his fallen family of 
humanity. It also included a doctrine, very clearly thought 
out and definitely pictured, of the spirit world with its three 
great divisions, — purgatory, hell, and heaven. It carried 
with it a doctrine as to an infallible revelation, and the abso- 
lute authority of the Church. All this, which was summed 
up in and taught by the Roman Church of the Middle Ages, 
was then called Christianity, and was believed to be so 
essential to it that to take away any part of it made a 
man a heretic, an antichrist, opposed to the Church, an 
enemy of God, and an enemy of his fellow-man. The Prot- 
estant revolution, which I have already dwelt on at length, 
changed a good deal of this ; but it did not change anything 
that was very important in the way of doctrine or teaching. 
It impeached the authority of the organized and instituted 
Church. It impeached the hierarchy of priests and bishops. 
It took away penance, in one sense, and purgatory ; but it 
left the general scheme of the universe, it left the general 
theory of revelation, it left the creation, the fall, the loss 
of man, it left the atonement, it left heaven, it left hell. 
Almost all that was important in the old scheme, from a 
doctrinal point of view, remains in Protestantism still ; that 
is, in the old and more unchanged type of Protestantism. 
This, then, historically, has not only claimed to be, but has 
been conceded to be, Christianity. How much of this belief 
is to endure ? It seems to me this is the only practical way 
in which we can get at the answer to our question. How 
much of this historic framework of thought and theory that 
has for a thousand years carried unchallenged the label 
" Christian" is to remain ? How much of it does remain still 
in the free and intelligent thought of earnest men ? 
Almost nothing. The old scheme of the universe has 
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faded away The trinity has gone. The belief as to the 
creation and fall of man has taken its flight. The doctrine 
of the atonement and the necessity for an atonement of that 
sort, in order to make God willing to forgive the man ready 
to be forgiven, has gone. The infallible revelation of the 
supernatural has gone. The authority of the Church has 
departed ; and the future life has taken on entirely another 
aspect to earnest and reverent believers in the fact that 
death does not end all. There is no fixed condition of 
affairs over yonder. Death does not touch or change human 
character any more than a night's sleep does. A man lies 
down in the swoon of death, and wakes what he has made 
himself in all the years of his past, and under the same gov- 
ernment of order and law, with the same Father for friend, 
guide, and helper ; and eternal destiny stretches out before 
him, still what he chooses to make it. 

So it would seem, then, as we look over what has been 
called Christian in the ages of the past, and then sum up our 
own present beliefs, that they are so widely divergent as to 
make it a serious question as to whether they ought to be 
labelled by the same name. 

Here let me say one thing, already hinted in the quotation 
from myself, but which I wish to make still more clear. As 
to whether Christianity is to be permanent or not, under that 
name, does not touch that which is dearer, I think, to most 
of us than even this : it does not touch the question as to the 
character and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth ; for, as I have 
intimated, Jesus is not the author of that scheme of doctrine 
which has been called Christianity. Hardly one single arti- 
cle of the creeds agrees with any fair interpretation of any au- 
thentic word of his as it has come down to us. Jesus, then, 
did not teach that which has historically been called Chris- 
tianity. The larger part of it, instead of being the doctrine 
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of JesuSy are certain doctrines about Jesus which grew up 
years, and some of them centuries, after his death. Neither 
is the name to be traced to Jesus ; and this is important for 
one who thinks about it and who cares for a name that has 
become dear. Jesus did not originate the word Christian. 
It was not used in his lifetime. It was given to his disciples, 
as the word " Methodist " was to the followers of Wesley, as 
a nickname, at first undoubtedly as a term of reproach. So 
we ought to be able to dispassionately discuss this question 
without thinking that it involves either the character or the 
teaching of Jesus or any reverence which we may love to 
hold for the man of Nazareth. 

Let us now turn from this phase of the subject, and em- 
phasize for a few moments the grand things which Jesus 
did teach. Let us see what he taught, and whether what 
he taught is likely to be permanent, and in how far it agrees 
with what has been called Christianity. 

The first great teaching of Jesus undoubtedly is the abso- 
lute and the universal love and fatherhood of God. He 
does not emphasize it. He does not in formal terms, like a 
philosopher, set it forth. He assumes it. It underlies all 
his sweet and noble words, as it underlies that trust which is 
essential to his character and which made him able to face 
all the adversities of life and even death itself without fear. 
This love of the Father in heaven loving all his children is 
the first thing. 

The next great teaching of Jesus is the corollary of this^ 
the brotherhood of men, — not the brotherhood of the Jews, 
not the brotherhood of the learned, not the brotherhood of 
the rich ; not, even though they were his special and pecul- 
iar care, the brotherhood of the poor. It was not the 
brotherhood of the good, but the brotherhood of men. The 
one thing that perhaps to-day distinguishes Jesus among all 
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the men of the past and makes him eternally dear to the 
human heart is his boundless, limitless enthusiasm of human- 
ity. He says: Love your friends, that is well; love your 
brothers, that is well ; love your own people, that is well ; 
love your own family, that is well ; but love your enemies, 
love those that persecute you and hate you ; love the out- 
cast, love the publicans and sinners, love the lowest and the 
poorest, love them because they are men, because they are 
children of the one Father who sends his rain on the evil 
and on the good, who makes his sun to shine not only on the 
just, but on the unjust. This is the next great teaching that 
Jesus stands for. 

As a result of these, Jesus stood for a kingdom. The first 
word that he uttered as a preacher, according to the record, 
was the promise of the immediate coming of this kingdom. 
But what kind of a kingdom was it ? It was a kingdom of 
God, a kingdom of men, a kingdom of truth, a kingdom of 
love, a kingdom of peace. How was it to be wrought out, 
to be brought to pass? By transforming individual lives. 
Looking each man in the face, he said, " Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect." He did not look for 
the coming of this kingdom through outwafd and external 
changes. The secret of Jesus is that he who seeks his life 
selfishly will lose it ; but he who forgets it for the sake of 
others shall find it. His method was a method of inward- 
ness, as opposed to outwardness, or externality. He would 
make a man loving in his heart first, then unfolding like a 
seed into a blossom or a flower. He would transform and 
make perfect the individual character; and, when the individ- 
uals are thus wrought over into the likeness of the loving 
Father, then the kingdom is not to come, it is here. The 
kingdom of God is within you, says Jesus j and the conditions 
of entrance into this kingdom always and everywhere, in spite 
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of the fact that the Church, or what has been called Christian* 
ity, has so grotesquely transformed them, — the teachings of 
Jesus concerning membership in this kingdom always and 
everywhere are simply goodness and love. The keys to the 
kingdom are love and service. It is not he who assumes to 
be pious, not he who prays even, not he who partakes of 
sacraments, not he who engages in any elaborate service, but 
the giver of a cup of cold water ; it is the one who helps any- 
body in need, it is the one who is like God in loving service, 
who is fitted to enter this kingdom of his. 

These three things are essentials for which Jesus stands in 
human histoiy. I have no sort of question (and it does not 
tiouble me in the least) that Jesus shared the intellectual ideas 
and errors of his time. His thought about the world prob- 
ably would not bear the test of modern investigation. His 
thought about the origin of man may or may not have been 
correct. He has said nothing about it His theories about 
most things that philosophy deals with or that science con- 
cerns itself about would probably be very fragmentary, very 
faulty. Jesus did not undertake to teach philosophy or sci- 
ence. He stands for us as the great spiritual inspiration of 
the ages, the one man of all time, as I read history, who 
best illustrates in his own life the highest ideal of that which 
is God-like. He was on fire with love for his fellow-men, for 
the truth, for their sake carrying it so far as to bear the last 
extremity, death, with never a curse, hardly a rebuke, on his 
lips, only pity for those who did it, because they could not 
see and could not understand. These things Jesus stands 
for. 

But this is not enough for a religion. This is the soul, the 
essence, and the heart of the highest conceivable religion. 
I cannot understand as yet how the world can ever outgrow 
or pass beyond this spiritual ideal, this attitude, this temper 
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of Jesus of Nazareth. But on the intellectual side, in regard 
to the political life of the world, the social life, the industrial 
life, the financial life, the family life, — in regard to all these 
great practical sides of the world there are practical prob- 
lems to be intellectually solved, to be wrought out through 
the pains and struggles of human experience; and these 
ought to be studied^ not simply felt about. It is magnificent 
to have a noble soul, a grand heart, a boundless enthusiasm, 
a deathless love ; but these are power only, and power un- 
guided may as easily work mischief as help. God has given 
us not hearts only, he has given us brains, and the one is as 
divine as the other; and the intellectual life of man must ever 
engage itself in solving the intellectual problems of the 
world. 

The outcome then ? It seems to me it is in this direc- 
tion, — utter freedom of thought, fearless application of the 
scientific method. We are to test and try all things that 
come to us and claim to be true, and find out if they can 
bear the test. We are to try to solve all the great problems 
of the world that face us and demand an answer. But we 
shall solve them better — nay, we shall not solve them at all 
in any other way — if, while we study them intellectually, we 
are inspired, comforted, lifted up by the spirit, the temper, 
the trust toward God, the love toward man, which distin- 
guished, and which make forever beautiful, and mighty in its 
beauty, the life and the character of the Nazarene. I believe 
that the future religion of the world is to be a combination 
of these two, the heart of the Christ and the clear-headed 
guidance of the finest knowledge that the world can possibly 
attain. 

Will this movement so inspired and so guided continue 
to be called Christianity ? I believe it may. But I am not 
troubled about the answer to that question. The name is 
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little as compared with the reality. The thing itself only is 
divine. If Christianity, that which is still called by the 
name, can come to the light and the truth, in the spirit and 
temper of Jesus, then it can still go on dominating the ages 
as it has done in the past, still wearing the old reverenced, 
loved name of Christianity. But, if that which is called 
Christianity shall not prove itself worthy of this higher truth, 
then it will be left one side, — not because the world has be- 
come worse, but because the world has become better. For 
all these changes that we have been considering are not the 
result of evil influences, of ignorance, of weakness, of wicked- 
ness. The things that are left behind and sloughed off in 
the progress of the race are simply the things that are out- 
grown, not needed any longer, left behind because their 
places have been taken by larger, higher, grander things. 



